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The Labor Month 
in Review 





First PUBLIC STATEMENTS in a month from the 
parties bargaining in the auto industry were issued 
late in April. The United Automobile Workers 
led off with a proposal to General Motors, Ford, 
and Chrysler for a 3-months’ extension of the 
present contracts, foregoing the 6-cent-an-hour 
automatic increase due at the end of May. Such 
a termination date would carry negotiations close 
to the time of the new model year. To help 
reduce large new-car inventories, a price cut and 
a union-management effort to have automobile 
excise taxes reduced or abolished were suggested. 
Continuation of supplemental unemployment bene- 
fits to laid-off workers who had exhausted their 
eligibility was also asked. 

All three companies rejected the offer. General 
Motors followed up 2 days later with notice that 
it intended to terminate the present contract on 
May 29 (the union had previously given notice to 
the other two concerns). The UAW responded 
with a statement, consonant with its bargaining 
position in the present slump, that “it will not 
be maneuvered into a strike, particularly at a 
time hand-picked by the corporation.” 

A formal offer to the union was made on the 
basis of a 2-year extension of the present agree- 
ment. There was an indication of willingness to 
discuss supplemental unemployment benefits. No 
union counterproposal for contract duration of 
from 1 to 2 years had been made. A union offer 
of binding arbitration had been rejected on May 
10. The skilled trades problem, which vexes 
companies and union alike, had not entered the 
negotiators’ public statements. At least 85 peti- 
tions for craft separation elections were on file 
with the Detroit National Labor Relations Board 
office in early May. 

Other troubles beset the UAW. A $400,000 
judgment against it was handed down in a Detroit 
court in a suit related to the assassination attempt 
on President Walter P. Reuther in 1948. In 
addition, unemployment among union members 
has reduced current union income to the point 
where the international Executive Board instituted 
staff layoffs and salary cuts for officers. 


In a varrety of collective bargaining develop- 
ments: 

The International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers and Columbia Broadcasting System on 
April 18 signed a 3-year contract which ended 
a 12-day strike of 1,300 workers; a 2-stage pay 
raise totaling 8.8 percent was granted, along with 
agreement to assign union members to handle 
“video tape” and provision for severance pay for 
technological displacement. 

About 8,000 mechanics, guards, and certain 
other service employees of United Air Lines 
received pay increases ranging from 14 to 17 
cents an hour in a contract negotiated by the 
Machinists; varying degrees of retroactivity apply. 
Demands on six other airlines as of mid-May were 
under consideration by a Presidential Emergency 
Board. 

Pilots and Longshoremen at Great Lakes ports 
on May 3 were under Federal Court order to 
stop picketing or interfering with the operations 
of foreign shipping. The Pilots union is striking 
for higher daily rates on foreign vessels on the 
Great Lakes and for American or Canadian pilots 
for the full lakes voyage; the International 
Brotherhood of Longshoremen had been respecting 
the picket lines. 

Firemen on the Canadian Pacific Railway 
scheduled a strike for May 11 in protest against a 
management plan to put into effect a Royal Com- 
mission report eliminating firemen on certain 
classes of diesel locomotive service. The same 
issue is expected to arise in negotiations between 
American railroads and the union, the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 

About 850,000 railway workers received a con- 
tractual 4-cent-an-hour cost-of-living increase in 
May as a result of the rise of the Consumer Price 
Index between October 1957 and March 1958. 


Tue U. S. Supreme Covrrt held in a 5-to-4 deci- 
sion on May 5 that it is unlawful for an employer 
to insist on a strike ballot clause as a condition of 
signing an agreement with a union. A division 
of Borg-Warner Corp. and a local of the UAW 
were the negotiating parties. The strike ballot 
was to be secret, and nonunion employees per- 
mitted to vote. Such a clause, the Court said, 
would weaken and tend to exclude the union as 
the statutory representative. In the same case, 
mm 
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the Court unanimously agreed that it was also 
illegal for the company to insist on a contract with 
the local union rather than the international, 
which had been certified by the NLKB as bar- 
gaining agent. 

A Federal district court enjoined the NLRB 
from holding a representation election, scheduled 
for April 30, among employees of three Toledo 
department stores. The Retail Clerks, in seeking 
the order, claimed the Board reversed a long- 
standing principle in representation elections by 
ordering an election involving a union not in com- 
pliance with the Taft-Hartley Act. It also argued 
that when the Board allowed one store to with- 
draw from multiple-employer bargaining and or- 
dered elections in the remaining three stores, it 
recognized different standards for employer and 
employee. The Board’s rule would have enabled 
employers having contracts with other noncomply- 
ing unions, like the United Mine Workers and the 
Typographical Union, to force representation 
elections in circumstances under which economic 
strikers would be ineligible to vote. 

Two other Ohio cases had important labor sig- 
nificance in April. A State court upheld a lower 
court decision that private supplemental unem- 
loyment pay could be collected without reduction 
in an employee’s State unemployment insurance 
benefits; no payments will be made pending an 
appeal. A Federal court on petition of the NLRB 
enjoined the Sheet Metal Workers from refusing 
to install products of the Burt Manufacturing Co. 
of Akron, which has been under contract with the 
United Steelworkers since the Sheet Metal Work- 
ers lost an election in 1945. The AFL-CIO had 
unsuccessfully attempted to halt the jurisdictional 
dispute. The court ruled the boycott illegal under 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 


Senator Frank Cuurcn of Idaho has become a 
member of the Senate Select Committee on Im- 
proper Activities in the Labor or Management 
Field, replacing Senator Pat McNamara of 
Michigan who resigned. The committee in April 
traced the mystifying financial practices of Phila- 
delphia Teamster Local 107, especially those of 
its secretary-treasurer, Raymond Cohen, who re- 
peatedly refused ‘© answer questions relating to 
thousands of dollars of union funds and alleged 
bribes and shakedowns Cohen is also a trustee 
of the international union, elected with support 


by President James R. Hoffa at the union’s 1957 
convention. 

Court-appointed monitors for the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters have ordered all officers 
of the union to report on their outside financial 
interests and the extent to which they have di- 
vested themselves of any conflict-of-interest 
investments. 

Dedication of a new headquarters building in 
Washington for the International Union of Oper- 
ating Engineers was the occasion for a symbolic 
rededication of the union itself, which has been 
under Senate investigation. Both AFL-CIO 
president George Meany and Secretary of Labor 
James P. Mitchell spoke at the ceremony. The 
union has a new leadership and has adopted the 
AFL-CIO code of ethical practices. George P. 
Delaney, formerly on the AFL-CIO international 
department staff and often United States Worker 
delegate to the International Labor Organization, 
has become organizational director of the union. 
(The union was recently expelled from the 
Canadian Congress of Labor for raiding.) 

Adoption of the ethics code was one action at 
a special “clean up” convention of the Distillery 
Workers, on probation by the AFL-CIO for 
unethical practices. Joseph O’Neill, president, 
and George J. Oneto, secretary-treasurer, were 
re-elected. 

An ultimatum was delivered to the United 
Textile Workers on May 1 by the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council to remove Vice President 
Burton Hyman or face suspension. Hyman is 
accused of using the union to further his own 
interests. 

Two old, established unions celebrated birth- 
days in May. The Machinists, at 70, announced 
new goals embodied in the slogan “Justice on the 
Job—Service to the Community.” The organiza- 
tion was founded with 19 members in Atlanta and 
today has amembership of close to 1 million. From 
12 members in Detroit in 1863, the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers has grown to 70,000. 

Painters will henceforth organize along in- 
dustrial as well as craft lines to meet the tech- 
nological change which at times shifts work from 
the construction site to the factory where pre- 
fabricated building sections are made. 

Merger on May 7 of former AFL and CIO 
State bodies in Ohio brought the number of such 
actions to 37. 





Analysis of 
Work Stoppages 
During 1957 


ANN JAMES HERLIHY AND 
HarrY F. Bonriis* 





STRIKE ACTIVITY as measured by number of 
workers involved and total man-days of idleness 
reached a postwar low in 1957. The 3,673 stop- 
pages ' beginning during the year were below the 
number reported in a majority of the years since 
World War II; stoppages were also of shorter 
duration, on the average, than those occurring in 
most years since the war. (See table 1.) 

The 1,390,000 workers idled vy stoppages be- 


ginning in 1957 represented a decline of about 10 
percent below the previous postwar low, reached 


in 1954, and a fourth below 1956.2 Man-days 
idle (in all stoppages in effect) decreased even 
more sharply; the 16,500,000 man-days in 1957 
were about a fourth below 1954 and about half of 
1956 strike idleness (table 1). Total days idle, 
amounting to 0.14 percent of total time worked 
during 1957 by the entire nonagricultural labor 
force, were lower than the figure for any other 
postwar year. 

The decline in strike activity was due, at least 
in part, to the fact that 1957 was a relatively quiet 
collective bargaining year: wages and other terms 
of employment in many major collective bargain- 
ing situations had been determined by long-term 
contracts concluded in prior years.’ The clouding 
of the economic outlook in the latter part of 1957 
may also have been a factor. 


Major Stoppages and Emergency Boards 


The relatively small number of major contract 
situations in which there was bargaining during 
1957 contributed to a reduction in the number of 


workers and man-days involved in labor disputes 
idling 10,000 or more workers. Such stoppages 
contributed about a fifth of the workers and man- 
days idle in all 1957 stoppages, whereas in a 
majority of postwar years they accounted for at 
Jeast two-fifths of the strikers and half or more of 
all strike idleness (table 2). 

Of the 14 work stoppages in effect in 1957 (each 
involving 10,000 or more workers), 13 began 
during the year and 1 continued from 1956. The 
longest dispute in this group was the cement strike 
which lasted a total of 94 days, although the peak 
idleness of about 16,000 workers continued for 
only a month.* Only 3 other major stoppages 
beginning during the year lasted more than a 
month and 6 continued for less than a week. 

The 4-day nationwide Western Electric Co. 
strike idled more workers than any other: in addi- 
tion to about 25,000 equipment installers directly 
involved in the dispute, about 100,000 employees 
of operating telephone companies respected picket 
lines. The other major stoppages that began in 
1957 each idled from 10,000 to 21,000 workers. 

The East Coast longshoring dispute that had 
started in 1956 continued into 1957; about 35,000 
longshoremen, members of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association (Ind.), from Maine to 
Virginia stopped work on February 12, upon expi- 
ration of the 80-day injunction that had been 
issued in November under the emergency-disputes 
provision of the Labor Management Relations Act 


*Of the Division of Wages and Industrial Relations, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

1 All work stoppages known to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its various 
cooperating agencies, involving 6 or more workers and lasting a full day or 
shift or longer, are included in this figure. Figures on “workers involved” 
and “‘man-days idle” include all workers made idle for as long as 1 shift in 
establishments directly involved in a stoppage. They do not measure the 
indirect or secondary effects on other establishments or industries whose em- 
Ployees are made idle as a result of material or service shortages. 

A forthcoming bulletin will contain more complete data on stoppages 
during 1957. 

2 For detailed data on 1956, see Analysis of Work Stoppages During 1956 
(in Monthly Labor Review, May 1957, pp. 565-571), and BLS Bull. 1218 
(1957). 

3 For a summary of wage increases effective during 1957 as a result both of 
earlier bargaining and of bargaining during the year, see Major Wage De- 
velopments in 1957 (in Monthly Labor Review, April 1958, pp. 377-383). 
Details of settlements reached in major collective bargaining situations during 
the year are provided in the Bureau's monthly report on Current Wage 
Developments and in each issue of the Monthly Labor Review in Develop- 
ments in Industria] Relations. 

‘ Approximately 1,700 members of the United Cement, Lime and Gypsum 
Workers International Union stopped work at 10 plants on May 15, 1957, 
and by late June, 5,000 workers were idle. The first major settlements in 
the stoppage occurred late in July, and by early August, idleness had declined 
to about 3,000. 
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(Taft-Hartley). A 3-year “master” contract ° 
was reached on February 17 and workers returned 
to their jobs on February 23, following conclusion 
of the final local agreement covering working 
conditions, vacations, holidays, and welfare and 
pension benefits. The contract provided hourly 
wage-rate increases of 18 cents retroactive to 
October 1, 1956, and 7 cents effective in October 
1957 and again in October 1958, with an additional 
increase in wage rates in October 1958 contingent 
on the Bureau of Labor Statistics Consumer Price 
Index rising by at least 6.6 index points. The 
contract also provided for an increase of 5 cents a 
man-hour in employer contributions toward wel- 
fare benefits. 

The emergency provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
Act were also invoked once in a dispute beginning 
in 1957; in addition, three emergency boards were 
active during the year under the provisions of the 
Railway Labor Act. On May 14, President Eisen- 
hower appointed a Board of Inquiry in the dispute 
between the Goodyear Atomic Corp. and the 
Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers International 
Union, after about 1,500 workers had struck at 
the corporation’s Portsmouth, Ohio, plant. The 
stoppage had occurred on May 10, after the union 
membership rejected the terms of a 3-year agree- 
ment because of dissatisfaction over wages, length 
of contract, seniority, and health and safety 


Taste 1. Work stoppages in the United States, 1945-57 ' 
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TaBLE 2. Work stoppages involving 10,000 or more workers, 
selected periods ' 
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! For definitions, see text footnote 1. 
2 See footnote 2, > 
3 Includes idleness in stoppages beginning in earlier years. 


provisions. The strikers returned to work on 
May 16, under a 10-day temporary restraining 
order issued by the Federal District Court in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and reached agreement on a 
new 3-year contract on August 2, the day before 
the expiration of the 80-day injunction. The 
agreement provided hourly wage increases of 11 
cents, retroactive to April 30, 1957, an additional 
2 cents on August 5, 1957, and 9 cents on April 
30, 1958. It also provided for the reopening of 
wage negotiations on April 30, 1959. 

Only one of the disputes in which emergency 
boards were active during 1957 under provisions 
of the Railway Labor Act resulted in a work stop- 
page during the year. This was the dispute be- 
tween the International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
and the Railway Express Agency; on April 22, 
that union went on strike in 7 large cities after 
rejecting the Board’s recommendations. 

The stoppage continued for 88 days and directly 
involved about 7,000 workers. It was terminated 
on July 18 by a settlement providing a 15-cent-an- 
hour wage-rate increase retroactive to January 16, 
1956, 3 cents as a cost-of-living adjustment effec- 
tive upon return to work, an additional 7 cents on 
November 1, 1957, and again on November 1, 
1958. The contract also contained a semiannual 
cost-of-living escalator clause. 


4 For a discussion of earlier developments in this stoppage, which had idled 
about 60,000 longshoremen in 1956, see Monthly Labor Review, May 1957, 
PP. 566-567. 
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Industries Affected 


The decline in strike activity between 1956 and 
1957 was confined to manufacturing; the number 
of workers idle in these industries decreased by 43 
percent and man-days idle by 65 percent, while 
the corresponding figures in nonmanufacturing 
rose by 12 and 18 percent, respectively. Of the 
8 major stoppages occurring in manufacturing 
industries, 4 lasted less than a week. Table 3 
shows data on work stoppages by industry group. 

Among manufacturing industries, the sharpest 
declines in both the number of workers affected 
and in man-days idle since 1956 occurred in pri- 
mary metals, fabricated metal products, electrical 
and other machinery, stone, clay, and glass prod- 
ucts, textile-mill products, tobacco, and rubber 
products; in most of these industry groups, the 
measures were lower than in most postwar years. 
There was a sharp reduction compared with 1956 
and most postwar years in man-days idle in the 
transportation-equipment industry and in the 
manufacture of furniture and fixtures; the num- 
ber of workers idle also fell markedly in the food 
and kindred products and chemical and allied 
products industries. 

In some of these industry groups, the reduction 
in total strike activity was traceable to the 
absence of any long major stoppages, while in 
others, the major stoppages resulted in much less 
idleness than those occurring in most other years. 
The manufacture of electrical machinery and 
other machinery were affected by 3 major 
stoppages—the General Electric Co. strikes and 
2 involving West Coast metal trades workers. 
However, the former stoppage continued for only 
6 days and the 3 stoppages together accounted 
for much less idleness than the Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. strike caused in 1956. (This strike 
had begun in late 1955 but continued until late 
March 1956.) 

Transportation equipment was affected by idle- 
ness in 4 major stoppages—the 2 of Chrysler 
Corp. employees as well as the General Electric 
Co. strike and the Washington metal trades 
stoppage. These disputes idled a total of about 
30,000 workers in this industry group and all but the 
Washington stoppage lasted less than a week. In 
1956, 12,000 workers were idled in a 112-day work 
stoppage at Republic Aviation plants, Long Island, 
N. Y. In the stone, clay, and glass products in- 


dustries, the cement strike lasted for 94 days, but 
peak idleness of 16,000 workers continued: for 
only a month. Idleness in this industry group 
in 1956 was inflated by a strike in the manufac- 
ture of glass idling 47,000 workers and by a 56-day 
strike of several thousand brick and clay workers 
in Ohio and Pennsylvania. 

The number of work stoppages and man-days 
of idleness in the textile industries in 1957 were 
at their lowest levels in the more than 30-year 


Tasie 3. Work stoppages by industry group, 1957 
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TaBLe 4. Major issues involved in work stoppages, 1957 
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Nore: In 5 EES he Ripeies have bem sounded. sums of individual 
items may not equal totals. 
period for which statistics on strikes in this in- 
dustry are available; fewer workers were idle in 
these industries than in any of these years except 
1927 and 1930. 

In some manufacturing industry groups, strike 
idleness and the number of workers affected ex- 
ceeded the 1956 levels. On the other hand, in all 
these cases except printing, where more workers 


were idle than in earlier years, strike activity was 
below its postwar peak. 

Among the manufacturing industry groups in 
which the number of workers idle rose substan- 
tially above 1956 were lumber and wood products 
and printing. Much of the idleness in the lumber 
and wood products industries was due to a 5%- 
month stoppage idling more than 2,000 workers 
in the State of Washington, another 2-month 
stoppage of more than 1,000 workers in the same 
State, a monthlong strike of similar size in Oregon, 
and a 4%-month strike of several hundred workers 
in Idaho. In 1956, idleness in the lumber indus- 
tries had reached its lowest point in 10 years, and 
strike activity in 1957 in these industries was still 
at a relatively low level compared with most pre- 
vious postwar years. Newspapers in 4 of the 
country’s major cities were shut down for periods 
ranging from 2 to 21 days; as a result, the number 
of printing trades workers involved in strikes 
reached a postwar peak, although a greater num- 
ber of man-days of idleness had been recorded in 
several earlier years. 

A few major stoppages raised the number of 
workers and man-days of idleness in the con- 
struction and the transportation, communication, 
and other public utilities industries significantly 
above 1956, although strike activity remained be- 
low their postwar peaks. The number of workers 
idle in retail and wholesale trade also increased 
substantially as compared with 1956. As in 1956, 
there were 3 stoppages each idling 10,000 or more 
workers in the construction industry. Most 
important in terms of idleness during 1957 was a 
61-day strike in the Kansas City, Mo., area, which 
affected 17,000 workers. Before a settlement was 
reached in this strike, heavy construction workers, 
painters, and carpenters returned to work because 
of emergency conditions caused by a tornado in 
Ruskin Heights, Mo. 

Approximately half of the man-days idle in the 
transportation, communication, and other public 
utilities industries was accounted for by 3 
stoppages, including the 4-day Western Electric 
strike which idled 100,000 telephone company 
employees,® a 26-day stoppage at the Ohio Bell 


¢ The almost 25,000 installation equipment employees who went on strike 
at Western Electric Co. are included in wholesale trade; the approximately 
100,000 employees of the operating telephone companies idled by this stoppage 
(since they respected picket lines), and their man-days of idleness, are counted 
in the statistics for the communications industries. 
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Telephone Co., which involved 14,000 workers, 
and the 88-day Railway Express strike of 7,000 
employees. An 8-day strike by motormen, called 
in an effort to obtain representation by the 
Motormen’s Benevolent Association (Ind.) rather 
than by the Transport Workers Union, idled about 
1,300 New York City Municipal Subway System 
employees in December.’ 

Continuing a trend of recent years, the mining 
industries recorded a postwar low in all measures 
of strike activity; strike idleness accounted for 
proportionately less of estimated total working time 
than in any previous year. The decline was due 
largely to a decrease in coal-mining disputes, but 


reflected also the absence of significant stoppages 


in both iron and nonferrous mining. 
Major Issues 


As in earlier postwar years, wages and supple- 
mentary benefits were the most frequent cause of 
work stoppages during 1957, accounting for 47 
percent of all strikes, 54 percent of the workers 
involved, and 70 percent of total man-days of 
idleness (table 4). However, these issues 
accounted for a somewhat smaller proportion of 
strike idleness than in 1956 and in a majority of 
earlier postwar years. By contrast, concern over 
job transfer arrangements in firms closing down 
certain of their operations and more generally the 
question of job seniority in a period of some reduc- 
tion in output and employment led to a rise in the 
proportion of workers and man-days idle because 
of disputes over these and related issues, as com- 
pared with most years since World War II. There 
was also some increase in the importance of inter- 
union or intraunion disputes. 

Among the disputes over wages and related 
issues were 8 stoppages idling 10,000 or more 
workers. Of these, 2 each were in the construction 
and metal trades industries; and 1 each was in 
cement, communications, wholesale trade,’ and 
rubber manufacturing. 

Only one major strike in effect during the year 
(the East Coast longshore strike) was caused by 
a dispute primarily over union organization 
(coastwide bargaining), but two smaller stoppages 
idled substantial numbers for relatively long 


1 See Developments in Industrial Relations (in Monthly Labor Review, 
February 1958, p. 193.) 
§ See footnote 6. 
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periods in union shop and wage disputes. The 
latter issues were involved in contract negotiations 
between National Airlines, Inc., and the Air Line 
Agents Assn. (Ind.). About 3,000 workers were 
idle for 35 days before agreement was reached on 
continuation of the union shop and increased 
wages. At the International Nickel Co. plant in 
Huntington, W. Va., where a 76-day strike idled 
about 1,800 Steelworkers, settlement was reached 
on the basis of a wage increase and a dues checkoff. 

Job security, shop conditions, or workload 
issues were responsible for three of the major dis- 
putes—those at General Electric Co., Chrysler 
Corp., and Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co.— 
and for several other strikes involving substantial 
numbers of workers. A 6-day strike at General 
Electric Co. plants in Everett and West Lynn, 
Mass., involving 21,000 workers, was settled by 
agreement to arbitrate grievances over compulsory 
overtime and suspension of a shop steward, and 
to process transfer and layoff disputes through 
established grievance procedures. The major 
strike at the Chrysler Corp. in May was settled 
by agreement that the union would not interfere 
with the movement of company operations or 
equipment and that the company would extend 
companywide transfer and seniority rights to the 
automotive body division. A smaller 40-day 
strike at the company’s Maywood, Calif., plant 
was caused by grievances over “speedup” and 


Tasie 5. Work stoppages by eepiatin of unions involved, 
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Work stoppages by State, 1957 ' 
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work standards. Work schedule grievances precip- 
itated a 4-day strike at the Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube Co. plant at East Chicago, Ind. Seniority 
provisions of a new contract were the major cause of 
a stoppage at the U.S. Rubber Co. in Indianapolis, 
Ind., while discharge or suspension of workers led 
to a strike of employees of the Henry J. Kaiser 
Construction Co., at Ravenswood, W. Va., idling 
almost 6,000 workers for 16 days. 

Two major strikes were precipitated by inter- 
union or intrauuica matters, including sympathy 
and jurisdictional actions. Chrysler workers in 


Detroit, and Evansville and Indianapolis, Ind., 
refused to perform scheduled weekend overtime 
work until after settlement was reached at the 
company’s Maywood, Calif., plant. A jurisdic- 
tional dispute in the construction industry on 
Long Island, N. Y., idled 15,000 workers for 4 
days until they returned to work in compliance 
with orders from the National Joint Board for 
Settlement of Jurisdictional Disputes in the Build- 
ing and Construction Trades Industry. 


Unions Involved 


About 9 out of 10 stoppages, accounting for 
about the same proportion of workers and total 
idleness, involved unions affiliated during all or 
most of the year with the American Federation 
of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations 
(table 5). All of the major stoppages begun 
during the year involved AFL-CIO affiliates. 

Independent or unaffiliated unions accounted for 
most of the remaining strikes and idleness. A 
major share of the strike activity among their 
members occurred in bituminous-coal mining. 
The largest stoppage occurring in coal mining 
during the year was in western Pennsylvania, 
where more than 9,000 workers were idled by a 
stoppage during November. In 38 strikes, no 
union was reported as being involved. 


Idleness by State 


Most States shared the trend toward reduced 
strike activity in 1957, and in a number, idleness 
reached a postwar low. 

In only 15 States did the ratio of strike idleness 
to total time worked rise from 1956 to 1957, and 
in none of these States did idleness reach previous 
peak levels. In many of these States, the rise in 
strike idleness was traceable to 1 or 2 disputes. 

In California, 2 monthlong major stoppages— 
1 in construction and the other in the metal 
trades—contributed to the increase in man-days 
idle compared with 1956. In Florida, with 7 
stoppages affecting more than 1,000 workers 
each, the number of workers idled reached its 
highest level since 1943. 

The 2-month stoppage of 17,000 construction 
workers in the Kansas City area accounted for 
considerably more than half the workers and 
idleness in Kansas and for a fourth of the workers 
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and more than half the idleness in Missouri. 
While the number of workers idle in Idaho in- 
creased by almost one-third as compared with 
1956, idleness was more than three times the 
1956 level. An 8-week stoppage of 1,800 con- 
struction workers and a 4%-month stoppage of 
several hundred workers in the lumber industry 
accounted for more than 90 percent of the strike 
idleness in this State. 

Idaho, Missouri, and West Virginia were the 
only States in which strike idleness amounted to 
more than one-fourth of 1 percent of total working 
time in the State (table 6). However, idleness in 
West Virginia, which is largely affected by strikes 
in such industries as basic steel and coal mining, 
was considerably lower than it had been in most 
postwar years. 

Relatively long strikes in Maine and Rhode 
Island contributed to the increase in idleness for 
these States. In Maine, a 27-day stoppage of 


2,000 shipbuilding workers accounted for half of 
all the State’s idleness. Three-fifths of Rhode 
Island’s idleness was due to a 37-day stoppage 
of 2,000 construction workers and to a 280-day 
stoppage of bakery workers which began in 1956. 


A 17-day strike of more than 1,000 workers at 
an atomic energy facility accounted for a sig- 
nificant proportion of the idleness in New Mexico, 
while most of the workers and idleness in Wash- 
ington was attributable to a stoppage of 10,000 
metal trades workers, a 5%-month stoppage of 
more than 2,000 strikers in the lumber industry, 
and idleness in the widespread major Western 
Electric stoppage. The latter stoppage affected 
many States but accounted for proportionately 
more of the idleness in such States as North 
Dakota and Wyoming which experienced fewer 
strikes than did more highly industrializea parts 
of the country. 

In 11 States (Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, Minne- 
sota, Montana, Nebraska, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Tennessee, Utah, and Wisconsin), strike 
idleness was lower than in any postwar year. In 
Kentucky, the number of stoppages and workers 
dropped to the lowest points since 1942. Idleness 
in terms of man-days was also relatively low com- 
pared with a majority of postwar years but ex- 
ceeded that in 1956, because of a 2-month stop- 
page of 3,000 American Radiator and Standard 


Sanitary Corp. employees. 





Effects of the 
$1 Minimum Wage 
in Five Industries 


NORMAN J. SAMUELS* 





Wirh £AcH REvisIon of the Federal minimum 
wage, the effects of the increase on some directly 
affected industries and workers have been ex- 
amined by the U.S. Department of Labor. When 
the Fair Labor Standards Act was amended in 
August 1955 to provide a $1 minimum wage 
effective March 1, 1956, the Department planned 
several series of studies to appraise the wage and 
related economic effects of the higher minimum.' 
Included in the program were wage surveys in 12 
relatively low-wage industries for which field 
representatives of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
examined payroll and personnel records for periods 
before, immediately after, and about a year after 
the effective date of the new minimum wage. The 
immediate, or short-run, effects of the new mini- 
mum were described in previous Review articles.” 
The present article incorporates data for the latest 
pay period with those of the earlier periods, thus 
providing some perspective on indirect as well as 
direct wage changes. The present article will deal 
with five industries: cigars, fertilizer, sawmills, 
seamless hosiery (men’s and children’s), and 
wooden containers.* The geographic areas for 
which data were secured and the payroll periods 
covered are shown in the accompanying table. 
The types of capital and labor used and the 
manner in which they are combined to produce 
specific products are among the factors that tend 
to influence pay levels. Each of the five indus- 
tries exhibived a different combination of industry 
and labor force characteristics which helped to 
create variations in earnings. For example, plant 
size varied from an average of 30 workers in saw- 
492 


mills to 300 in cigar factories. Women constituted 
most of the workers in seamless hosiery and cigar 
factories and about a fifth in wooden containers, 
but virtually none were employed in fertilizer and 
sawmills. Incentive pay (generally individual 
piecework) was used extensively in seamless ho- 
siery mills and cigar plants, but had negligible 
influence on earnings in the other three industries. 
Labor-management agreements covering a major- 
ity of the workers were in effect in more than half 
the fertilizer plants and about a third of the 
wooden container and cigar plants, but were rarely 
found in the other two industries. 

A consistent pattern of changes in the wage 
structures of low-wage industries did, however, 
emerge from the studies. The design of this pat- 
tern reflects the consequences of a mandatory 
wage increase for the lowest paid workers. Imme- 
diately after the new minimum became effective, 
average hourly earnings in each industry increased 
substantially, a larger proportion of workers earned 
just the minimum wage, the dispersion of workers’ 
earnings narrowed as the new minimum raised 
the floor under wages, and the wage differentials 
between higher and lower paid workers were re- 
duced. In the longer run, some restoration of the 
industry’s wage structure as it existed prior to the 
increase in the minimum was noted, but the degree 
of restoration varied widely by industry. 

The studies of the effects of earlier minimum 
wage changes left little doubt that the $1 minimum 
would be followed by sharp increases in average 
hourly earnings in most of the low-wage industries. 
However, the effect of the $1 minimum wage on 


*Of the Division of Wages and Industrial Relations, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. 

1 The Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions and the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics jointly developed a program which was described in Studies 
of the Economic Effects of the $1 Minimum Wage, Interim Report, Wage 
and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, March 1957, pp. 107-109. 

3 Effects of the $1 Minimum Wage in Seven Industries, in the March and 
April 1957 issues (pp. 323-328 and pp. 441-446, respectively); Effects of the 
$1 Minimum Wage in Three Seasonal Industries, September 1957 (pp. 1087- 
1091); Effects of the $1 Minimum Wage in the Men's and Boys’ Shirt In- 
dustry, November 1957 (pp. 1339-1343). Data on the 12th industry—cigars— 
have not hitherto been published in the Review. 

5 Greater detail than presented here on the wage structure of these 5 indus- 
tries is provided in BLS Report Nos. 117, 132, 130, 129, and 126, respectively. 

Regarding the other 7 industries: all data collected in the men’s and boys’ 
shirt industry were summarized in the November 1957 issue of the Review; 
insufficient data were collected in April 1957 for the footwear industry in the 
South to permit presentation and analysis of the longer run effects; collection 
and tabulation of data were not completed at this writing for canning and 
freezing in Florida and Georgia, raw sugar in Louisiana, and tobacco stem- 
ming and redrying in Kentucky, North Carolina, and Virginia; and data 
reported in the March and April 1957 issues of the Review for processed waste 
and work shirts remained substantially unchanged during the following year. 
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Establishments and workers within the scope of surveys, five industries, August 1955, February and April 1956, and April 1957 
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regions of Border States—Delaware, 
— West Virginia; Southeast— Alabama, 
ississippi, North we South Carolina, and Ten- 
: Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas. 
? Includes all establishments with ye ey at or above the min- 
imum limitations at the time the establishment lists were compiled. 





employment in these industries was uncertain.‘ 
The economy, around March 1956, was generallyl 
characterized by full employment and a high leve 
of activity facilitating the absorption of a wage 
increase. But the general level of activity en- 
compassed a variety of divergent levels in partic- 
ular areas, industries, or plants. Further, the 
employment levels themseives in some industries 
were merely transitory measures of long-term 
trends. Assessing the effects of the $1 minimum 
wage on employment was, therefore, complicated 
by an interaction of factors. 

Aggregate employment for the five industries 
combined in the areas studied declined more than 
4 percent between the 1955 payroll period and 
April 1956 and more than 8 percent between April 
1956 and April 1957. However, caution must be 
used with such aggregates; in fact, the employ- 
ment experience within each of the industries was 
different from the experiences in the others. 

Recognizing that a variety of factors affect 
experiences in individual situations, some general- 
izations about the wage experience of workers in 
low-pay industries may nevertheless be cautiously 
inferred from the experiences in the five industries 
for which data are presented. The substantial 
increases in average straight-time hourly earnings 
for workers in these industries were probably 
common to workers in all low-wage industries 

4 Some evidence of the direct influence of the higher minimum was obtained 
in the surveys. Employers were asked whether any workers had been dis- 
charged since January 1956 and the reasons for such discharges. Some em- 


ployers in each of the industries studied attributed some discharges to the 
$1 minimum wage. 


+ Data for fertilizers relate to April 1955; and for sawmills, to October- 
December 1955. 

‘ Data for cigars relate to October 1956. 

§ Includes not only office and production workers but also executive, tech- 
nical, and professional workers. 


subject to the Fair Labor Standards Act. Most 
of the wage changes in the industries studied were 
reported as occurring on or about March 1, 1956, 
the effective date of the new minimum. Both 
the magnitude and the timing suggest that workers 
in these low-wage situations benefited from the 
increase in the mmimum wage. 

Not all workers, however, shared equally in 
these benefits. In many cases, only the increases 
necessary to raise the hourly earnings of those 
workers below $1 to that amount were initiated. 
In some cases, increases were also granted to 
workers already earning more than the required 
minimum—but in lesser amounts than to those 
below $1. In other cases, all workers received the 
same increase. These dissimilar adjustments in 
the wage structures were reflected in the narrowing 
differentials between low and high paying jobs. 
Even where money differentials did not narrow, 
the relative advantage of higher paying jobs was 
usually reduced. Many factors influenced the 
way in which plants adjusted wages to the higher 
minimum—among them the level of earnings, the 
method of pay (time or imcentive), and the 
occupational structure. 

Moreover, some workers were discharged, or 
laid off, or their employers went out of business. 
In the industries for which data are presented 
here, total employment declined from 6 to 15 
percent between the 1955 payroll period studied 
and April 1957. Some of this decline was trace- 
able to the $1 minimum, but the surveys do not 
provide a measure of the impact of the minimum 
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on employment. The level of employment in 


some industries appeared to be more sensitive to 
product demand than to wage cost (seamless 
hosiery and fertilizer, for example). 


Cigars 

Cigar manufacturing in 1956 provided employ- 
ment for approximately 11,000 workers in the 
Southeast region.’ Average hourly earnings of 
$1.13 for nonsupervisory workers in February 
1956 exceeded the new minimum which was to 
become effective the following month, but 29 
percent of the workers earned less than $1 an hour. 
‘ About four-fifths of the labor force were women. 
Almost seven-tenths of the workers were in cigar 
plants employing more than 500 workers. 

Cigarmaking is a prime example of an industry 
which has been transformed from virtually a com- 
plete hand method of operation to machine 
operation. It has been estimated that in 1924 
less than a third of the cigars produced were 
machine made; * in the plants surveyed in 1956, 
more than nine-tenths of the cigars were produced 
by machine. Among the changes resulting from 
this transformation in production methods was 
the transfer of skill from the worker to the ma- 
chine—skilled cigarmakers were replaced by ma- 
chine operators; women became predominant in 
the work force; the number of workers required 
by the industry was drastically reduced; and the 
size of cigar plants grew. The technological con- 
version of the industry had, by 1956, culminated 
in the wage and employment characteristics 
generally indicated.’ 

Widespread increases in wages were granted 
during the year prior to the effective date of the 
new minimum. A Bureau survey in April 1955 
reported average hourly earnings of $1.04 in the 
Southeast; the level had risen to $1.13 by February 
1956. Unionized plants, where two-thirds of the 
workers were employed, negotiated increases 
in October 1955. Nevertheless, earnings were 
affected when the $1 minimum became manda- 
tory. The average increased 6 cents an hour 
between February and April 1956 and another 2 
cents by October 1956. Following the effective 
date of the new minimum, all but about 4 percent 
of the nonsupervisory work force earned at least 
$1 an hour.’ Incentive methods of pay, which 
are typical in most cigar plants, helped to spread 


some of the increase in earnings required by the 
new minimum to incentive workers who were 
already earning $1 or more. For example, the 
proportion of workers earning $1.50 or more 
increased from 8 percent in February 1956 to 12 
percent by October 1956, as shown in the fol- 
lowing tabulation: 
Feb. 1956 Apr. 1956 Oct. 1958 
Average hourly earnings ! $1.13 $119 $1.21 
Percent of workers at effective 
minimum wage ? 19 18 
Percent of workers earning— 
Under 75 cents 1 1 
3 3 
100 and under 125 cents____ 68 65 
125 and under 150 cents____ 18 20 
150 cents and over 10 12 
! Excludes premium pay for overtime and for work on weekends, holidays, 
and late shifts. 


2 The effective minimum wage was 75 cents an hour in February 1956 and 
$1 an hour in April and October 1956. 


This dispersion of the wage increase among the 
various levels of earnings limited the extent to 
which wage differentials narrowed. Nevertheless, 
the lowest paid workers generally received the 
larger increases in the short-run period. The 
2-cent-an-hour average increase between April 
and October 1956 appears to have been even 
more widely distributed than the short-run 
increase among workers at all earnings levels. 

The changes in occupational wage differentials 
were, in some instances, at variance with the 
overall pattern of changes. For example, average 
hourly earnings for men packers and men machine 
adjusters were 42 and 40 percent higher, re- 
spectively, than earnings for women machine 
strippers in February 1956. By April, the relative 
advantage of each of the higher paid jobs was 
somewhat lower. However, by October 1956, 
earnings for packers had increased more than 


5 Not including those ermployed in cigar plants with fewer than 8 workers. 

* Willis N. Baer, The Economic Development of the Cigar Industry in the 
United States (Lancaster, Pa., The Art Publishing Co., 1953). 

? The latest development in the industry, which had not yet gained wide- 
spread adoption in the Southeast at the time of the survey, was the homog- 
enized binder—a substitute for the binder leaf. Under this new method, 
tob are pr d into a sheet and fed into a machine from a ribbonlike 
roll. It requires one less worker on each cigarmaking machine and eliminates, 
to some extent, waste and storage. 

* A}l of the workers earning less than $1 an hour were reported as learners 
or handicapped workers. In this regard, many employers requested and 
received special handicap certificates from the Department of Labor for 
older workers who were unable to meet higher production standards because 
they were hampered with arthritis and other ailments associated with old 
age. These workers, it was reported, could not have been retained under 
the increased wage levels without special consideration. In Tampa, Fla., 
the number of handicapped workers reported increased from 2.5 to 7.8 per- 
cent of all cigar workers between February and April 1956. 
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those for strippers and were 48 percent higher on 
the average, while earnings for adjusters continued 
to decrease relative to strippers and were 35 
percent above the average for strippers. 

Employment during the pay periods studied in 
1956 remained fairly stable, declining about 5 per- 
cent between February and April but increasing 
slightly between April and October. Several 
plants reported discharging some workers because 
of the $1 minimum wage, but the major factor 
contributing to the early employment decline 
was not determined. 


Fertilizer 


Mixed fertilizers are manufactured in all sections 
of the country in close proximity to their main 
markets—the farm areas. The studies of the 
effects of the $1 minimum wage were, however, 
limited to fertilizer establishments in the South 
where about half of all the mixed fertilizers pro- 
duced are consumed and where 60 percent of 
the industry’s workers are employed. More 
than 40 percent of the nonsupervisory workers 
within the scope of the survey earned less than 
$1 an hour during the major producing season 
prior to the effective date of the new minimum. 

Seasonality of production and a high propor- 
tion of seasonal unskilled workers are two of the 
significant characteristics of the industry. The 
manufacture of mixed fertilizers follows a definite 
seasonal pattern—the major producing season 
occurs prior to planting in the spring months and 
employment traditionally reaches its peak in 
March, April, and May. Three payroll periods 
consistent with this pattern were studied—periods 
representative of peak production in 1955, 1956, 
and 1957. Thus the large number of seasonal 
unskilled workers who augment the labor force 
during the major producing period were included 
in the survey design. Virtually all production 
workers were men. Two additional character- 
istics that contribute to the shaping of the wage 
structure are the time rated method of pay (all 
but 1 percent of the workers included in the sur- 
veys were paid by the hour) and the high degree 
of mechauization. ‘The simplicity of the manu- 
facturing process—largely materials handling— 
permitted modern plants to introduce an auto- 


* Production workers account for about 95 percent of all nonsupervisory 
workers. 


matic integrated system which moves the mate- 
rials from raw to finished product via mechanical 
conveyors. Even the less modern plants have 
eliminated much hand labor. 


Another distinguishing characteristic of the 
industry affecting wages is the number of em- 
ployees not covered by the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. Because different lands and crops require 
specific mixtures of plant foods, and to keep 
transportation costs to 2 minimum, many fertilizer 
manufacturers limit their market to a single area 
or State. Twenty percent of the South’s fertilizer 
workers were employed in intrastate plants (those 
selling none of their product across State lines). 
Seven out of 8 of these intrastate plants did dry- 
mixing only and did not manufacture any of the 
fertilizer ingredients. Hence, the more skilled 
and higher paid occupations associated with the 
manufacturing of acid and other ingredients were 
generally absent from the intrastate plant group. 

Average straight-time hourly earnings for all 
nonsupervisory workers in southern fertilizer 
plants increased 10 cents between April 1955 and 
April 1956, and 5 cents between April 1956 and 
April 1957. (See following tabulation.) Between 
the major producing seasons in 1950 (after the 
effective date of the 75-cent minimum) and 1955 
(before the effective date of the $1 minimum), 
average hourly earnings for southern fertilizer 
production workers increased from 86 cents to 
$1.09, at a rate of about 5 cents a year. Thus, 
the increases between 1955 and 1957 probably 
reflect, in part, a continuation of the longer term 
trend as well as the effects of the higher minimum 
wage. 
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In April 1955, two-fifths of the nonsupervisory 
workers earned less than $1 an hour; 14 percent 
earned 75 cents an hour. By April 1956, all but 
5 percent of the workers earned at least the new 
Federal minimum; 30 percent earned just $1 an 
hour. Following the effective date of the new 
minimum, earnings were compressed within a 
narrower range: the proportion of workers aver- 
aging between $1 and $1.25 doubled, while the 
proportion of workers averaging $1.25 or more 
increased by only 5 percent. By April 1957, aver- 
age earnings had increased 5 cents an hour but the 
distribution of individual earnings exhibited little 
change. The effect of the $1 minimum wage was 
apparently confined to the earlier period, while 
earnings in the later period were more affected by 
general wage increases not related to the minimum. 

About a third of the plants within the scope of 
the survey, employing a fifth of the workers, were 
engaged in intrastate commerce—a circumstance 
that permits analysis of the effects of the $1 
minimum wage on the earnings of workers who 
are essentially in similar labor markets but in 
different legal markets relative to the Federal 
minimum wage. In April 1955, average hourly 
earnings for workers in interstate plants were 
$1.16, 29 cents higher than for workers in intra- 
state plants. Examining the changes in average 
hourly earnings, it would appear that workers in 
intrastate plants fared better than workers in 
interstate plants. Between the 1955 and 1956 
payroll periods, average hourly earnings increased 
15 percent in intrastate plants and about 9 
percent in interstate plants; by April 1957, the 
average had increased another 2 percent in 
intrastate plants and 3 percent in interstate. 
Over the 2-year period, therefore, intrastate 
workers had average increases amounting to 17 
percent compared with 12 percent for interstate 
workers. The change in averages, however, is 
only a partial indication of how workers employed 
in these two types of markets were affected by the 
$1 minimum. In the 1955 season, about 79 
percent of the intrastate workers and 31 percent 
of the interstate workers earned less than $1 an 
hour. In the 1956 season, there were still 24 
percent of the workers in intrastate plants earning 
less than $1, but all except 1 percent of the 
workers in interstate plants earned $1 or more. 
By the 1957 season, the proportion of intrastate 
workers earning less than $1 an hour declined to 


17 percent. Although a significant proportion of 
workers earned less than $1 an hour in intrastate 
plants, the evidence seems to indicate that many 
fertilizer employers selling only in intrastate 
commerce paid the higher wage rate. 

Most of the production occupations in the 
southern fertilizer industry are unskilled. The 
few skilled and semiskilled jobs were generally 
filled by permanent personnel, whereas seasonal 
workers performed the unskilled tasks. The 
more skilled jobs typically commanded substan- 
tially higher rates of pay. For example, chamber- 
men averaged $1.28 an hour in April 1955, 
whereas materials handling laborers averaged 97 
cents. Wage adjustments between 1955 and 1956 
were generally highest for the lower paid workers, 
although the narrowing of occupational differ- 
entials was less pronounced in the fertilizer indus- 
try than in most of the other industries studied. 
Average hourly earnings for chambermen rose 
7 cents and laborers, 10 cents. The differences 
in average hourly earnings between these 2 jobs 
continued to narrow as chambermen increased 
1 cent by April 1957 and laborers by 4 cents. 
Over the 2-year period, the relative earnings 
advantage of chambermen was reduced from 32 
to 23 percent. 

Total employment in the southern fertilizer 
industry within the scope of the surveys was 
about 8 percent less in April 1957 than in April 
1955. The number of workers declined about 3 
percent between the seasons following the intro- 
duction of the $1 minimum wage. Although 
about half of the employers interviewed reported 
discharging some workers, only three reported 
that the $1 minimum wage was responsible for 
any of these discharges. Factors other than the 
higher minimum wage, such as mechanization 
and changes in agricultural demand in particular 
areas, appeared to be the major influences affecting 
employment levels. 


Sawmills 


Sawmilling in the South was the largest of the 
seven industries studied. This survey was one 
of the most significant for assessing the effects of 
the $1 minizium wage. In the fall of 1955, there 
were an estimated 4,600 southern sawmills with 
8 or more workers employing nearly 150,000 
people. About three-fourths of the nonsuper- 
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visory workers in these mills earned less than $1 
an hour at the time and 35 percent earned 75 cents 
an hour. The average was 91 cents an hour. 

Several characteristics of the southern sawmill 
industry contribute to its relatively low-wage 
position. Of particular significance appear to be 
(1) the dominance of the small mill (about two- 
thirds of the mills within the scope of the survey 
employed fewer than 21 workers), and (2) the 
prevalence of the portable mill, through which both 
capital and labor are transported to the raw 
materials. 

The wage structure of the industry was markedly 
affected by the $1 minimum wage. Average 
hourly earnings of nonsupervisory workers in 
southern sawmills increased 18 percent between 
the last quarter of 1955 and April 1956 (reflecting 
the immediate effects of the new minimum wage) 
and almost another 2 percent by April 1957, as 
indicated in the following tabulation. Virtually 
the whole of the early increase was attributable to 
the $1 minimum, and a substantial number of the 
later adjustments were reportedly granted to 
increase wage differentials which had been drasti- 
cally reduced. 

Immediately after the effective date of the 
higher minimum, the earnings of workers were 
tightly compressed within a narrow range, so that 
there was little dispersion about the new average 
of $1.07 an hour. In fact, two-thirds of the 
workers were concentrated at the $1 earnings level 
and 85 percent earned between $1 and $1.25. By 
April 1957, average hourly earnings had increased 
to $1.09; a slightly smaller proportion of workers 
was concentrated at the $1 level; and slightly 
larger proportions were found in the higher wage 
intervals. 


Average hourly earnings: ! 
yo) Eee ee 
Border States 
Southeast 


Percent of workers at effective 
minimum wage ?___------ 

Percent of workers earning— 
Under 75 cents 
75 and under 100 cents____ 73 
100 and under 125 cents___- 17 
125 and under 150 cents__-_- 5 
150 cents and over___--_--- 4 


1 Excludes premium pay for overtime and for work on weekends, holidays, 
and late shifts. 

2 The effective minimum wage was 75 cents an hour in October-December 
1955 and $1 an hour in April 1956 and April 1957. 


The large increase in average straight-time 
hourly earnings following the revision in the 
minimum wage was in dramatic contrast to the 
3.6-cent average annual increase in earnings over 
the past 25 years.” The magnitude of the 1956 
increase was greater than that following the 
75-cent minimum wage in 1950, although the 
pattern of the distribution of individual earnings 
in April 1956 was virtually the same as that 
produced by the earlier increase. As the large 
concentration of workers about the new minimum 
indicates, the initial adjustments were largely 
limited to those directly required by the higher 
legal minimum. Approximately 14 of the 16-cent 
increase in average hourly earnings between late 
1955 and April 1956 can be accounted for by the 
increase in wages of those workers earning less 
than $1 an hour. 

About two-thirds of the sawmills employing 
about two-thirds of the workers were integrated, 
that is, they included logging as part of their 
operations. The Fair Labor Standards Act ex- 
empts logging workers from the wage and hour 
provisions if fewer than 13 logging workers are 
employed in the establishment. The increase in 
the minimum does not appear to have influenced 
the earnings of logging workers differently in 
operations employing fewer than 13, or 13 or more 
loggers, despite the exemption. Although not 
required to so, most mills with 12 or fewer logging 
workers increased the hourly rate for their logging 
workers as well as for their sawmill workers; less 
than 3 percent of their logging workers earned 
under $1 an hour in April 1956 and less than 
1 percent in April 1957. Average earnings for 
logging workers in mills with the smaller logging 
operations have been consistently lower than for 
those in mills with more than 12 logging workers, 
and earnings for all logging workers have been 
lower than those for all sawmill workers in inte- 
grated mills. Following the effective date of the 
$1 minimum wage, average earnings were mark- 
edly increased for each of these groups of workers, 
but the wage relationships remained virtually 
unchanged. 

The occupational structure in southern saw- 
mills does not include widespread skill differentia- 
tion. The head-saw operators, planers who do 


A verage straight-time hourly earnings rose from 18 cents to $1.09 from 1932 
to 1957, according to BLS industry wage surveys. 
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their own setup, and graders had, however, 
distinctly higher levels of pay than the other 
jobs studied throughout the periods of wage 
change induced by the minimum wage. These 
higher paid jobs were the only jobs studied that 
averaged more than $1 an hour in late 1955, and 
they were the only jobs to average $1.25 or more 
by April 1956. A year later, the lowest average 
among these jobs was $1.31 an hour. The other 
24 jobs studied were grouped between $1 and 
$1.09 in April 1956 and between $1 and $1.12 
in April 1957. 

Occupational wage differentials were sharply 
reduced following the $1 minimum wage—more 
sharply than following the 75-cent minimum. 
The Bureau’s studies provide a revealing history 
of the changes in job pay differentials in the 
southern sawmill industry when confronted by a 
minimum wage change of some magnitude. These 
studies cover 6 separate payroll periods between 
1949 and 1957." The changes in the pay rela- 


tionship between circular-head-saw operators and 
machine off-bearers are representative of the 
changes that occurred. In 1949, average hourly 
earnings for circular-head-saw operators were 70 
percent higher than for machine off-bearers. This 


differential was reduced to 53 percent in 1950 
(immediately following the increase from 40 to 75 
cents in the minimum wage) and then increased 
to 64 percent by 1953 and to 69 percent by 1955. 
Just prior to the effective date of the $1 minimum 
wage, therefore, the earnings advantage had been 
approximately restored to the 1949 level. By 
April 1956, it was again sharply reduced to 47 
percent and then rose slightly to 49 percent by 
April 1957. The large increase in average hourly 
earnings among the lower paid jobs in 1956 so 
decisively reduced occupational differentials that 
even a year after the minimum-wage change to 
$1, relative wage differentials were below those 
immediately after the effective date of the 75-cent 
minimum. 

In appraising the effects of the $1 minimum, 
the assumption of a wage-employment relation- 
ship directs critical attention to changes in em- 
ployment. In the case of the southern sawmill 
industry, average hourly earnings since late 1955 
have risen about 20 percent and employment has 
declined about 15 percent. The relationship be- 
tween changes in earnings and employment is not, 
however, clear cut, nor is the influence of the $1 


minimum wage completely separable from other 
influences. Since 1946, the Bureau’s surveys have 
shown a continuous and material drop in employ- 
ment in southern sawmills. There is the further 
factor of the unique composition of the industry 
domination by the small portable mill which pro- 
duces a relatively high rate of mill turnover. It 
should also be noted in this connection that the 
wage surveys relate to specific periods of time, 
and the full or partial operation of any sawmill 
during a particular period is contingent upon a 
host of factors. 

A significant proportion of the 15-percent decline 
in employment between the 1955 and 1957 payroll 
periods occurred as a result of the 8-percent decline 
in the number of mills within the scope of the sur- 
vey. However, reductions in labor force were 
reported in a substantial number of sawmills that 
continued operating. The magnitude of the over- 
all employment decline was less for the 1955-56 
period than for the 1956-57 period—3 percent 
compared with 12 percent. As with the aggregate 
decline, the reductions in individual plants were 
greater between 1956 and 1957 than between 1955 
and 1956. During the earlier period, about two- 
thirds of the plants with employment declines re- 
ported reductions of less than 15 percent and one- 
seventh had reductions of 25 percent or more. 
During the later period, almost three-fifths of the 
plants with declines reported employment reduc- 
tions of less than 15 percent and nearly one-third 
reported reductions of 25 percent or more. 

The survey data do not permit clear separation 
of the effects of the $1 minimum wage on employ- 
ment from those of other influences. The data 
collected, however, provide evidence of some 
influence of the higher minimum. Between Jan- 
uary 1956 and April 1957, about three-fourths of 
the sawmillers interviewed reported discharges; 1 
out of 5 of these employers attributed some of 
those discharges directly to the $1 minimum wage. 


Seamless Hosiery 


Average hourly earnings for nonsupervisory 
workers in men’s seamless hosiery mills throughout 
the country rose 16 cents and in children’s 
seamless hosiery mills in the southeastern States, 
17 cents, between August 1955 and April 1957. 


4 Data for the earlier surveys were published in the September 1950 and 
October 1953 issues of the Review (pp. 313-317 and 1077-1081, respectively). 
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Nine cents of the increase in the men’s hosiery 
mills and 11 cents of the rise in the children’s 
hosiery mills occurred on or about March 1, 1956, 
the effective date of the $1 minimum wage. 

Establishments within the scope of the survey 
were those primarily engaged in knitting, dyeing, 
or finishing men’s or children’s seamless (circular- 
knit) hosiery and employing 21 or more workers. 
Nationwide, there were 265 such men’s hosiery 
mills, providing employment to about 32,300 
workers in August 1955. Studied only in the 
Southeast, children’s seamless hosiery mills in- 
cluded in the survey numbered 130, employing 
about 18,900 workers. More than two-thirds of 
the production workers within the scope of the 
survey were paid on an incentive (individual 
piece rate) basis. Women constituted about 
three-fourths of the workers in the men’s hosiery 
mills and four-fifths in the children’s hosiery mills. 

The August 1955 average earnings of nonsuper- 
visory workers were $1.06 an hour in men’s 
seamless hosiery and $1 an hour in children’s 
seamless hosiery mill. These averages increased 
between each two successive payroll periods 
studied, as the following tabulation shows. The 
5-cent increase in men’s and the 4-cent increase 
in children’s hosiery mills between August 1955 
and February 1956 included some wage adjust- 
ments reportedly made in anticipation of the 
higher minimum. The 9-cent increase in men’s 
and the il-cent increase in children’s mills, 
recorded between February and April 1956, were 
largely accounted for by wage increases to workers 
earning less than $1 an hour. By April 1957, 
another 2 cents an hour was added to the averages. 
Very little of this latter increase was associated 
with the March 1, 1956, increase in the minimum 
wage. 

The changes in averages were accompanied by 
changes in the distribution of individual earnings 
corresponding to those found in other surveyed 
industries. In August 1955, half of the men’s 
seamless hosiery workers and nearly three-fifths of 
those in children’s seamless hosiery plants earned 
less than $1 an hour. Approximately 1 out of 7 
earned 75 cents an hour. The increases by Febru- 
ary 1956 reduced the proportions below $1 an 
hour to about 40 percent in men’s hosiery mills 
and 49 percent in children’s mills. Earnings of 
less than $1 an hour, except for those workers 
reported as learners or handicapped, were largely 


MEN’S SEAMLESS HOSIERY a ae ee a 
Average hourly earnings: ! 1955 = 1956 1086 1967 
Total United States $1. 06 $1. 11 $1. 20 $1. 22 
Border States 104 109 120 122 
ee 1.06 110 119 121 
Percent of workers at effective 
minimum wage ? 8 27 23 
Percent of workers earning— 
Under 75 cents ?) @) @) 
39 2 1 
100 and under 125 cents____ 34 67 64 
125 and under 150 cents____ 15 18 20 
150 cents and over 11 13 15 
CHILDREN’S SEAMLESS HOSIERY 


Average hourly earnings: ! 


. 00 $1. 04 $1. 15 $1.17 

Percent of workers at effective 

minimum wage ? 14 10 31 26 
Percent of workers earning— 

Under 75 cents 1 1 ®& @) 

75 and under 100 cents_____ 57 47 2 

100 and under 125 cents____ 27 33 75 71 

125 and under 150 cents___-_ 1l 13 16 19 

150 cents and over 4 6 7 8 


1 Excludes premium for overtime and for work 
tun - pay ¥ on weekends, holidays, 


3 The effective wage was 75 cents an hour in August 1955 and 


February 1956 and $1 an hour in April 1956 and A 95: 
e| an an 1957. 
* Less than 0.5 percent. “, 


eliminated after the effective date of the higher 
minimum wage. Little change occurred in the 
distribution of earnings between April 1956 and 
April 1957. 

Most of the lower paid workers and some of the 
higher paid received increases as a result of the 
new minimum wage. ‘The effect on occupational 
differentials provides some measure of the differ- 
ences in the magnitude of increases between the 
lower and higher paid workers. For example, in 
men’s seamless hosiery mills, men adjusters and 
fixers earned 67 percent more than women exami- 
ners 1 month prior to the effective date of the new 
minimum. Two months later, the differential had 
been reduced to 51 percent. By April 1957, the 
relative wage advantage of adjusters increased 
slightly to 53 percent. In money terms, the 64- 
cent-an-hour difference between adjusters and 
examiners just prior to the $1 minimum was 
reduced to 58 cents by April 1957. 

The extent to which changes in employment 
were directly attributable to the new minimum is 
difficult to gage. Employment took a sharp drop 
between February and April 1956. Normally, a 
seasonal decline occurs about this time of the year, 
but the 12-percent decline in both men’s and chil- 
dren’s hosiery mills combined in 1956 was greater 
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than the usual seasonal decrease. An unusually 
severe lag in orders was reported by virtually all 
mills, attributed in part to customers’ buildup of 
inventories in anticipation of a price rise. At the 
time of the April 1956 interview, most of the em- 
ployers were optimistic and expected orders to 
return to normal as soon as inventories were re- 
duced to more normal levels. By April 1957, total 


employment had increased slightly in the men’s - 


seamless hosiery mills and increased nearly 8 
percent in the southeastern children’s seamless 
mills. 


Wooden Containers 


The wooden container industry probably manu- 
factures the most diversified product lines among 
the industries studied. The containers vary in 
size, weight, and construction and are used to hold 
such dissimilar items as poultry and ordnance. 
The industry includes manufacturers of fruit and 
vegetable baskets, rattan and willowware, wooden 
boxes, cigar boxes, and cooperage. The survey 
covered wooden container establishments with 8 
or more workers in the South where about half of 
the industry’s workers are employed. 

Wage levels in southern wooden container plants 
were among the lowest in the industries studied. 
The $1 minimum wage was undoubtedly responsi- 
ble for the sharp rise in earnings that occurred 
about March 1956. The changes in earnings were 
similar to those found in the southern sawmill 
industry which supplies the raw materials to the 
wooden container plants. The influence of the 
higher minimum on average earnings may be 
clearer if earnings in the southern plants within the 
scope of the survey are compared with those in the 
rest of the industry nationwide. In August 1955, 
earnings for production workers in the survey 
group were 59 percent as high as the earnings for 
production workers of other wooden container 
plants. By April 1956, the average in the southern 
plants was 72 percent as high as the rest of the 


12 Data for the industry segment not surveyed were estimated as follows: 
(1) An adjustment factor was applied to gross average hourly earnings for the 
industry as a whole (as published in table C-1 of the Review) to derive an 
estimate of average straight-time hourly earnings. (The adjustment factor is 
described in the May 1950 issue of the Review, p. 537.) (2) Aggregate straight- 
time earnings for the industry were then computed, using production-worker 
employment as published in table A-3of the Review. (3) The aggregate for 
production workers within the scope of the survey was subtracted from the 
industry aggregate. (4) The resulting aggregate was used to derive average 
straight-time earnings for production workers outside the scope of the survey. 


industry. Earnings in the part of the industry 
not surveyed remained virtually unchanged during 
this period, while the survey group reported a 
19-cent-an-hour increase." 

The strength of the new minimum as a factor 
in changing the wage level is also apparent from the 
differences in the magnitude of change in relation 
to the effective date of the $1 minimum. From 
August 1955 to February 1956, average hourly 
earnings of all nonsupervisory workers in southern 
wooden container plants increased 3 cents, from 
91 to 94 cents. Between February and April 1956, 
however, average hourly earnings increased 17 
cents. By April 1957, earnings had increased 
another 2 cents an hour on the average, as shown 
in the following tabulation. Changes in the 
distribution of individual earnings were also indic- 
ative of the influence of the $1 minimum wage. 
Eighty-two percent of the workers earned less 
than $1 an hour in August 1955, 76 percent in 
February 1956, but virtually none by April 1956. 
The proportion of workers earning just the legal 
minimum was 29 percent in August, 27 percent in 
February, but 60 percent in April 1956. A signifi- 
cant decline in the proportion of workers earning 
just the $1 minimum between April 1956 and 
April 1957 seemed attributable, at least in part,to 
the actions of some plants leading toward partial 
restoration of earnings differentials between the 
lowest paid and the higher paid workers. 


Aug. Feb. Apr. Apr. 
1956 1956 1987 


Average hourly earnings: ! 
Total South $0.94 $1.11 $1.13 
106 120 124 
. 91 1. 09 1.10 
.90 105 1.08 
Percent of workers at 
effective minimum 
60 46 
Percent of workers 
earning— 
Under 75 cents______-_- (*) 
75 and under 100 cents_ 82 
100 and under 125 


150 cents and over____- 


1 Excludes premium pay for overtime and for work on weekends, holidays, 
and late shifts. 

2 The effective minimum wage was 75 cents an hour in August 1955 and 
February 1956 and $1 an hour in April 1956 and April 1957. 

3 Less than 0.5 percent. 
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The increases in occupational averages between 
February and April 1956 were greater for the lower 
paid workers; however, the higher paid workers 
had their pay increased more sharply during the 
following year. For example, in February 1956, 
saw filers averaged 77 cents an hour more than 
the 84-cent average for machine off-bearers. By 
April 1956, the differential had been reduced to 
67 cents an hour. A year later, the average 
reported for saw filers was again 77 cents higher 
than for machine off-bearers. In February 1956, 


the average earnings for saw filers were 92 percent 
above those of machine off-bearers; the differential 
dropped to 66 percent by April 1956, then rose to 
75 percent by April 1957. 

Employment did not seem to be adversely 
affected by the 22-percent increase in earnings 


between August 1955 and April 1956. Total 
employment increased 2 percent between these 
dates. By April 1957, however, total employment 
had declined about 8 percent from the previous 
year’s level. The short-term change in employ- 
ment appeared to stem principally from the 
seasonal demands of wooden container users. 
The later decline appeared to reflect a long-run 
drop in employment.” Nevertheless, the $1 
minimum contributed to employment changes in 
individual plants. About 15 percent of the plants 
studied reported some discharges which they 
attributed to the higher minimum wage. 


3 Average annual employment decreased from approximately 79,000 in 1947 
to 55,000 in 1956, according to employment statistics compiled by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 





Summaries of Studies and Reports 





Earnings in Wool Yarn and 
Broadwoven Fabric Mills, 1957 


PRODUCTION AND RELATED WORKERS in wool yarn 
and broadwoven fabric mills in September 1957 
averaged $1.48 an hour, exclusive of premium pay 
for overtime and for work on holidays, weekends, 
and late shifts, according to a survey conducted 
by the U. S. Department of Labor’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics.! Straight-time hourly earnings 
of the nearly 59,000 workers within the scope of the 
survey ranged from $1 to more than $2.40. In 
the earnings array, the middle half of the workers 
were found between $1.28 and $1.63 an hour. 

Factors which contributed to the earnings dis- 
persion included the sex and skill composition of 
the work force, product mix, and regional distribu- 
tion of workers. For example, men, who accounted 
for three-fifths of the work force, had average 
earnings which were 10 percent above those for 
women, who worked principally in spinning and 
winding occupations. Moreover, changes in these 
factors, as well as declines in production and 
employment, were also reflected in comparisons of 
earnings shown in the September 1957 study with 
those in similar studies which the Bureau had 
conducted in 1946 and 1952.2 The industrywide 
increase of 3 cents an hour in average earnings 
between 1952 and 1957, for instance, represented 
an increase of 10 cents in woolen mills, where 
employment had decreased by 12,500 workers, 
and a decrease of 5 cents in worsted mills, where 
much of the overall employment decrease of 
nearly 29,000 had been concentrated in New 
England. 

The study also provides information on straight- 
time hourly earnings for selected job classifications 
as well as data on certain establishment practices, 
including hours of work, paid vacations, paid 
holidays, and health, insurance, and pension bene- 
fits for production workers and office employees. 
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Characteristics of the Industry 


Woolen and worsted mills are of three main 
types: yarn, weaving, and integrated. Yarn mills, 
which accounted for a fifth of the 59,000 workers 
within the scope of the September 1957 survey, 
spin wool into finished yarns for use in weaving 
and knitting fabrics. Weaving mills, which pro- 
duce cloth from yarn spun in yarn mills, employed 
a tenth of the total work force. Seven-tenths of 
the workers in the industry were employed in 
integrated mills which perform both spinning and 
weaving operations. 

Employment in individual mills varied widely 
among mills of each type. Sixty of the 111 yarn 
mills each employed fewer than 100 workers and 
11 employed 250 workers or more. Of 49 weaving 
mills, 32 employed fewer than 100 and 4 employed 
250 workers or more. Among 169 integrated mills, 
27 employed fewer than 100 workers, 74 employed 
from 100 to 249, 53 employed from 250 to 499, 
and 15 employed 500 or more workers. Average 
employment in integrated mills was about 250, 
compared with slightly more than 100 in yarn 
mills and weaving mills. 

The major products of most weaving and inte- 
grated mills at the time of the survey were apparel 
fabrics; mills primarily engaged in the manu- 
facture of blanketing and other nonapparel fabric 
employed less than an eighth of the industry’s 


1 See Wage Structure: Wool Textiles, September 1957, BLS Report 134. 
Within the scope of the study were 329 establishments employing 20 or more 
workers and primarily engaged in spinning, twisting, winding, or spooling 
yarn from wool fibers and in weaving woolen or worsted fabrics over 12 
inches in width. For purposes of the study, wool yarns and fabrics are those 
containing 25 percent or more wool by weight. Esteblishments primarily 
engaged in manufacturing woo! carpet and rug yarns and weaving carpets 
and rugs from these yarns were excluded. 

The report also summarizes findings of a study of employee earnings in 
scouring and combing plants in September 1957. 

?See Earnings in Woolen and Worsted Textiles, April-May 1952 (in 
Monthly Labor Review, October 1952, pp. 403-408), and Wage Structure in 
Woolen and Worsted Industry, April 1946 (in Monthly Labor Review, 
March 1947, pp. 461-468). Employment and earnings data in the tables 
accompanying this summary of the September 1957 survey are limited to 
mills by type of operation; for data for mills by type of product, see BLS 
Report 134. 
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production workers. Employment in mills pro- 
ducing woolen fabrics amounted to 35,000 and 
in worsted fabric mills, to 12,000. Among inte- 
grated mills, employment on woolen fabric 
production exceeded that on worsted fabrics by 
4 to 1; the ratio was reversed in the weaving-mill 
group, while employment on worsted yarns in 
the yarn-mill group exceeded that on woolen 
yarns by more than 2% to 1. 

New England accounted for half of the in- 
dustry’s production-worker employment in Sep- 
tember 1957; a fourth were employed in the 
Southeast and about a sixth in the Middle 
Atlantic region.* 

The Southeast region accounted for 30 percent 
of the employment of integrated mills but less 
than that proportion of yarn-mill employment. 
The Middle Atlantic region employed approxi- 
mately 30 percent of the workers in the Nation’s 
weaving mills, but only about 15 percent in each 
of the other two types of mills. New England 
accounted for over three-fifths of the total 
employment in yarn mills but less than half in 
weaving or integrated mills. 

Approximately two-fifths of the workers in 
the industry were employed in metropolitan areas. 
Among the three major regions, the proportions 
were 86 percent in the Middle Atlantic, 37 percent 
in New England, and 32 percent in the Southeast. 
By type of mill, the concentration in metropolitan 
areas was greatest in weaving mills (57 percent) 
and smallest in integrated mills (33 percent). 

Nationwide, men workers in the industry 
outnumbered women workers by almost 3 to 2 
in September 1957. They accounted for 41 
percent of the workers in yarn mills, 59 percent 
in weaving mills, and 63 percent in integrated 
mills. Women were largely employed in the 
major processes—frame spinning and winding— 
in yarn mills, whereas men outnumbered women 
in weaving operations. Loom fixing in weaving 
mills and integrated mills also accounted for sub- 
stantial employment and was performed by 
men. Although yarn-mill operations were rela- 
tively more important in New England than in 
other major regions, New England mills had the 


* For a description of regions, see table 1, footnote 2. 

‘ Facts for Industry: Woolen and Worsted Woven Goods, Series M22T 
(formerly M15L), U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 

+ Facts for Industry: Man-Made Fiber Broad Woven Goods, Series M22T 
(formerly M15C), U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 


highest proportion of men workers (62 percent). 
The explanation lies in the greater employment 
of men in particular jobs. In woolen fabric 
mills, for example, 72 percent of the weavers 
in New England were men as compared with 58 
percent in mills outside that region; similarly, 
22 percent of the frame spinners in New England 
were men as compared with 14 percent in the 
remaining woolen fabric mills in the United 
States. 

Earnings of about 30 percent of the workers 
in September 1957 were based on incentive 
methods of wage payment, usually individual 
piecework. By type of mill, proportions of in- 
centive workers ranged from 25 percent in yarn 
mills to 38 percent in weaving mills. Spinners, 
menders, weavers, and winders were among the 
numerically important jobs frequently paid on 
an incentive basis. The incidence of incentive 
pay was slightly lower in New England than in 
the Middle Atlantic and Southeast. 

Mills employing two-fifths of the workers in the 
industry had collective bargaining agreements 
covering a majority of their production workers. 
Regionally, the proportion was nine-tenths on the 
Pacific Coast, three-fourths in the Middle Atlantic 
region, three-fifths in the Great Lakes region, 
about half in New England, and a tenth in the 
Southeast. The two major unions in the industry 
are the Textile Workers Union of America and the 
United Textile Workers of America, both affiliated 
with the AFL-CIO. 

During the past decade, the industry has de- 
clined in terms of both employment and produc- 
tion. Production-worker employment of nearly 
59,000 in September 1957 compared with about 
100,000 in April 1952 and 158,000 workers in 
April 1946. Paralleling the employment de- 
crease, the production of woolen and worsted 
broadwoven goods declined from 604 million 
linear yards in the peak year of 1946 to 325 million 
linear yards in 1956. At the same time, the 
production of fabrics woven from manmade fibers 
other than rayon and acetate increased from 52 
million linear yards to about 625 million.‘ 

Analysis of the drop in employment in the indus- 
try reveals divergent trends by type of production 
and by region. Employment in woolen mills 
declined from 74,000 in April 1946 to 38,200 in 
September 1957 and in worsted mills from 84,000 
to 20,700. As the accompanying chart illustrates, 
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employment has declined substantially in both 
the New England and Middle Atlantic regions, 
whereas a modest increase was rezistered in the 
Southeast region. New England was still the 
major region, although its production-worker 
employment dropped from nearly 100,000 in April 
1946 to 29,540 in September 1957. Middle 
Atlantic employment declined 75 percent—from 
35,000 in April 1946 to 9,203 in September 1957. 


Employee Earnings 


Production workers in wool yarn and broad- 
woven fabric mills averaged $1.48 an hour, exclu- 
sive of premium pay for overtime and for work on 
holidays, weekends, and late shifts in September 
1957 (table 1). This industrywide average was 
3 cents above that recorded in April 1952 and 54 
cents above that for April 1946. (See chart.) 


TaB.e 1. 


Average hourly earnings in woolen mills rose from 
$1.41 to $1.51 from April 1952 to September 1957; 
during this same period, earnings of workers in 
worsted mills declined from $1.48 to $1.43, partly 
because of the greater relative decline in employ- 
ment in the New England mills. 

By regions, earnings in September 1957 aver- 
aged $1.51 an hour in New England, compared 
with $1.32 in the Southeast and $1.64 in the 
Middle Atlantic region. Average hourly earn- 
ings in the Great Lakes and Pacific regions were 
$1.37 and $1.73, respectively. 

Between April 1952 and September 1957, wage 
levels increased 11 to 15 percent in all regions 
except New England where the overall level of 
wages was virtually the same in both periods. 
However, relatively small wage increases were 
recorded for separate branches of the industry in 
New England. Thus, average earnings in weaving 


Percent distribution of »roduction workers in wool yarn and broadwoven fabric mills by average straight-time 


hourly earnings ' and type of mill, United States and selected regions,? September 1957 
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Employment and Straight-Time Hourly Eamings, Wool Yarn and Broadwoven Fabric Mills, 
United States and Selected Regions, April 1946, April-May 1952, and September 1957 
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mills increased 3 cents an hour and in integrated 
wool mills, 5 cents. The effect of these increases 
on the regional average was largely offset by the 
disproportionate reduction of employment in the 
relatively high-wage integrated worsted mills. In 
April 1952, workers in integrated mills manufac- 
turing woolen and worsted fabrics represented a 
third of the industry’s work force in New England 
and their hourly earnings averaged $1.56; in 
September 1957, employment in this segment was 
less than a thousand. 

Workers in integrated mills averaged $1.50 an 
hour, compared with $1.39 for workers in yarn 
mills and $1.56 for workers in weaving mills in 
September 1957. These earnings differences are 
partly due to the greater requirement for skilled 
workers in the weaving operations than in the 
spinning processes. In New England, workers in 
weaving mills averaged $1.66 an hour—13 cents 
more than workers in integrated mills and 22 
cents more than workers in yarn mills. 

Workers in integrated mills averaged $1.53 an 
hour in New England, $1.43 in the Great Lakes 
region, and $1.34 in the Southeast. In the South- 


east, employment in integrated mills was nearly 
equally divided between mills producing woolen 


fabrics and those producing worsted fabrics; 
hourly averages for these groups were $1.32 and 
$1.35, respectively. In the New England and 
Great Lakes regions, the great majority of the 
workers in integrated mills were engaged primarily 
in the manufacture of woolen textiles. 

Nationwide, workers in metropolitan areas 
averaged $1.55 an hour compared with $1.43 for 
workers employed in the smaller communities. 
It should be noted that employment in the rela- 
tively low-wage Southeast was concentrated largely 
in the nonmetropolitan areas; most of the employ- 
ment in the relatively high-wage Middle Atlantic 
region was in metropolitan areas. 

Individual earnings in the industry ranged from 
$1 to more than $2.40 an hour. Twenty percent 
of the workers earned less than $1.25 and 6 percent 
earned $2 or more. In the earnings array, the 
middle half of the workers earned between $1.28 
and $1.63 an hour. Contributing to this disper- 
sion of earnings were such factors as differences in 
mill pay levels among and within regions, the 
wide range of skill requirements, and the relatively 


high incidence of incentive wage systems, largely 
individual piecework. 

The proportion of workers paid less than $1.25 
an hour ranged from 4.1 percent in the Pacific 
region to 41.9 percent in the Southeast and 
amounted to 10.6 in New England, 10.5 in the 
Middle Atlantic, and 34.6 in the Great Lakes 
region. Less than 2 percent of the workers were 
concentrated at or just above $1, the Federal 
minimum wage, both nationwide and in all regions 
except the Great Lakes, where nearly 14 percent 
of the workers earned $1 but less than $1.05. 


Occupational Earnings 


Wages for occupational classifications account- 
ing for approximately two-fifths of the production 
and related workers in the industry were studied 
separately (table 2). Nationwide, average hourly 
earnings for these jobs ranged from $1.22 for 
women battery hands to $1.96 for men employed 
as loom fixers in worsted operations. Mainte- 
nance machinists averaged $1.81 an hour and 
hand truckers, $1.35. Numerically important 
men’s jobs in woolen operations and their averages 
were card finishers, $1.42; card strippers, $1.48; 
mule spinners, $1.69; weavers, $1.88; and loom 
fixers, $1.94. Men weavers in worsted operations 
averaged $1.79 an hour. Major women’s jobs in 
woolen operations and their averages were winders, 
$1.37; cloth menders and frame spinners, $1.46; 
and weavers, $1.71. Among worsted jobs, women 
winders and frame spinners (Bradford system) 
averaged $1.32; menders, $1.44; and weavers, 
$1.77. In virtually all of the occupations for 
which incentive earnings were reported, workers 
paid on an incentive basis averaged more than 
those paid time rates. 

Earnings of individual workers varied greatly 
within the same job and general geographic area, 
In many instances, hourly earnings of the highest 
paid worker exceeded those of the lowest paid in 
the same job and area by $1 or more. Thus, some 
workers in a comparatively low-paid job (as 
measured by the average for all workers) earned 
more than some workers in jobs for which higher 
averages were recorded. For example, the fol- 
lowing tabulation indicates a considerable over- 
lapping of individual rates for incentive-paid men 
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Taste 2. Number and average straight-time hourly earnings! of workers in selected atustion sete, in wool yarn 


and broadwoven fabric mills, 


nited States and selected regions, * 
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1 Excludes premium pay for overtime and for work on weekends, holidays, 


and late 


shifts. 
* For definition of regions, see table 1, footnote 
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4 Includes data for workers in addition to those shown separately. 
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weavers and women frame spinners on woolen 
operations in Massachusetts despite a 38-cent 
difference in the hourly averages for the two 
jobs—$1.93 and $1.55, respectively. 


Number ¢ 
Tomen frame 
Average hourly earnings Men weavers spinners 


Under $1.40 0 30 
$1.40 and under $1. 60. 10 176 
$1.60 and under $1.80 182 69 
$1.80 and under $2.00 247 16 
$2.00 or more 259 0 

Total number of workers_-__ * 698 291 


Establishment Practices 


Establishments employing nine-tenths of the 
production workers within the scope of the Sep- 
tember 1957 survey provided paid vacations and 
life, hospitalization, and surgical insurance. Sick- 
ness and accident insurance or sick leave was the 
only other supplementary benefit which was pro- 
vided to a sizable group (69 percent) of the pro- 


duction workers. (See table 3.) When benefits 
were provided to both office employees and pro- 
duction workers, they were generally more liberal 
for the former. 


Minimum Wage Rates for Hand Truckers. As of 
September 1957, established minimum rates of 
pay for inexperienced hand truckers (including 
bobbin boys) were reported by 137 of the 182 
mills for which this information was obtained; the 
remaining 45 mills studied had no formal specified 
minimum. Established entrance rates for this 
job in New England and the Middle Atlantic re- 
gion ranged from $1 an hour to nearly $1.60, with 
the majority above $1.30. Of 24 southeastern 
mills with formalized rates, 13 reported a $1 rate 
and 9 othérs had rates below $1.15.* . In most mills, 
entrance and job rates were identical; in a tenth 
of the mills, the minimum job rate ranged from 3 
to 10 cents an hour higher and in another tenth, 
from 12 to 17 cents higher than the entrance rate. 


* Special rates for handicapped and superannuated workers were excluded. 


TaBLe 3. Percent of production workers employed in wool yarn and broadwoven fabric : mills with formal provisions for selected 
supplementary wage benefits, United States and selected regions,? September 1957 
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eee in a mill were applicable 
to half or more of the workers, ‘5 
Because 


it was considered applicable to all 
-service and other eligibility requirements, the 
proportion of workers data tosh receiving the benefits may be smaller than 


est! 

3 For definition of regions, see table 1, footnote 2. 

3 Includes data for regions in addition to those shown 

* Vacation payments such as percent of annual earnings 
amounts were converted to an equivalent time basis. Periods of service 
were arbitrarily chosen and do not necessarily reflect the individual pro- 


vision for ,Progressions. For example, the changes in proportions 
at 5 years’ service may — a between 3 and 5 years. 
5 Includes vacation pro in addition to those shown separately. 
¢ Limited to full-day he ja 
7 Includes only those plone’ for which at least part of the cost is borne by 


em 
*Un uplicated total of workers se sick leave or sickness and accident 
insurance. Approximately 3 percent of the workers were in mills providing 
paid sick leave. 
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Scheduled Weekly Hours and Shift Practices. Work 
schedules of 40 hours a week were in effect in 
September 1957 in mills employing slightly more 
than nine-tenths of the production workers and 
about the same proportion of the office employees. 
In the remaining mills, most of the production 
workers were scheduled to work 48 hours; most 
of the office employees had weekly work schedules 
of 35 or 37% hours. 

Two-fifths of the production workers were em- 
ployed on late shifts in September 1957, about the 
same proportion as in the 1952 study. Regionally, 
the proportions ranged from about a fourth in the 
Middle Atlantic and Great Lakes regions to a half 
in the Southeast. Nationwide, about twice as 
many workers were employed on second-shift 
work as on third or other late shifts. However, 
these proportions varied considerably among the 
regions. 

Premium pay rates were provided to about 
three-fourths of the workers employed on second 
shifts in the New England and Middle Atlantic 
regions and to nearly half in the Great Lakes 
region. Second-shift differentials were rare in the 
Southeast and not found in the Pacific region. In 
New England, workers most commonly received 
an additional 4 cents an hour for second-shift 
work; the most common differentials in the Middle 
Atlantic region were 5 percent of regular earnings 
and 4 cents an hour. 

The most common differentials paid on third 
shifts were 7 cents an hour in New England and 5 
cents in the Southeast, and they were widespread 
in the Middle Atlantic region. 


Paid Holidays. Paid holidays were provided to 
65 percent of the production workers and 94 per- 
cent of the office employees in the industry in 
September 1957 (table 3). Among the regions, 
the proportion of production workers receiving 
paid holidays ranged from two-thirds in the Great 
Lakes to more than nine-tenths in the Pacific 
region except in the Southeast, where it was less 
than one-fifth. The large majority of the office 
employees in all regions received these benefits. 
Six paid holidays a year were most commonly 
provided both production and office workers in the 
New England, Great Lakes, and Pacific regions; 
Middle Atlantic workers usually received 7 days. 
The majority of the office employees in the 
Southeast region were provided 5 days a year. 


Paid Vacations. Paid vacations for qualified pro- 
duction workers ’ were provided by mills employ- 
ing more than nine-tenths of the industry’s work 
force in September 1957. Production workers 
with 1 year of service usually received vacation 
benefits equaling a week’s regular pay; those with 
5 years of service typically received 2 weeks. 
About 6 percent of the production workers were 
employed in mills providing 3 weeks’ vacation 
after 15 years of service; 3 percent were in mills 
providing 4 weeks of vacation pay after 25 years. 

Vacation provisions were generally more liberal 
for office employees than for production workers. 
Vacation payments for office workers were usually 
determined on the basis of the employee’s regular 
earnings for a specified length of time (i. e., 1 week, 
2 weeks, etc.) in each of the regions. 


Insurance, Pension, and Severance-Pay Plans. 
Life, hospitalization, and surgical insurance, for 
which employers paid at least part of the cost, 
were available to nine-tenths of the production 
workers within the scope of the September 1957 
survey. Sickness and accident insurance also 
applied to a majority of the workers. Hospitaliza- 
tion, surgical, and medical insurance plans were 
usually financed by the employers; however, plans 
requiring employee contributions were frequently 
reported, particularly in the Great Lakes and 
Pacific regions. Only rarely did employer-financed 
plans provide benefits for employee dependents. 
Retirement pension benefits (other than those 
available under Federal Old-Age, Survivors, and 
Disability Insurance) were provided by mills 
employing half of the workers in the Middle 
Atlantic region but were not common in any of 
the other regions. Almost three-fifths of the 
workers in the Pacific region but only a small 
proportion of those in other regions were employed 
by mills providing lump-sum payments at retire- 
ment. Severance pay for workers released because 
of technological changes was reported also for 
almost four-fifths of the workers in the Pacific 
region but by only a few mills in the other regions. 
—L. Eart Lewis 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 


' In the Middle Atlantic and Pacific regions, paid vacations for production 
workers were generally determined on the basis of the worker’s regular earn- 
ings for a specified length of time (i. e., 1 week, 2 weeks, etc.); in the remaining 
regions, especially the Southeast, they were commonly based on a stipulated 
percent of the workers’ annual earnings. For purposes of analysis and com- 
parison, they were converted to am equivalent time basis, as indicated in 
footnote 4 of table 3. 
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Labor Costs in 
European Industries, 1955 


Eprror’s Nore.—The following article consisis of 
excerpts from Wages and Related Elements of 
Labor Cost in European Industry, 1955—A 
Preliminary Report (in International Labor 
Review, December 1957, pp. 558-587). That 
report presented the results of an inquiry con- 
ducted by the International Labor Office, in 
cooperation with the 10 participating countries, 
and covering 8 industries. Minor changes in 
the wording, order of presentation, and tabular 
format were made without notation and, for 
easier reading, suspension marks indicating 
unused portions of the text were omitted. 


Sratistics OF WAGES alone no longer provide a 
complete measure of either workers’ income or 
employers’ labor costs; both wages and supple- 
ments to wages must be taken into account. 
Interest in wages and related elements of labor 
cost first arose on a national level, but the growing 
importance of regional economic cooperation and 
the potentialities of a European common market 
have stimulated interest in international com- 
parisons of labor costs. 

The inquiry by the International Labor Office 
was not, however, carried out with the purpose of 
evaluating obstacles to economic cooperation. 
The major objectives of the study may be stated 
as follows: (1) To provide an objective statistical 
measure of country-to-country differences in 
labor costs per hour in selected industries in 
Europe; (2) to provide employers in the selected 
industries with information, in the form of 
industry averages, on the amount and nature of 
labor costs in their own countries; (3) to indicate 
the nature of the major social programs estab- 
lished for the benefit of the workers, particularly 
those programs financed wholly or in part by 
means of employers’ contributions; and (4) 
incidentally, to throw light on certain elements of 
workers’ income other than the normal wage, 
particularly insofar as such elements are financed 
by employers. [Eprror’s Nore.—A fifth objec- 
tive, the presentation of data on the financing of 
social programs, was not discussed in the pre- 
liminary report.] 


In the absence of sufficient information on 
workers’ output, the study is restricted to measur- 
ing the cost of labor per hour. The study is 
concerned with labor cost to the employer, and 
does not measure differences in workers’ income. 

Considerable effort was made to assure com- 
parability in the results obtained. A standard 
list of industries was established, model question- 
naires and instructions drafted, and certain 
standard methods of procedure recommended. 
In general, participating countries were able to 
adhere quite closely to the standard questionnaire. 
Some made minor changes to take particular 
national institutions or conditions into account or 
to eliminate detail that was known to be unevail- 
able. Ina few cases, more substantial adaptations 
were required, e. g., in Yugoslavia, where the 
socialist organization of the economy necessitated 
certain modifications. In the case of the High 
Authority of the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity (which provided information on the coal 
and steel industries for four of its members— 
Belgium, France, the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, and Italy), the data were rearranged by the 
ILO so as to be broadly comparable (although not 
in detail) with the materials supplied on the basis 
of the ILO questionnaire. Information was 
requested for a standard group of items that were 
believed to account for most labor costs, and 
employers were permitted considerable free choice 
in reporting any additional items. Employers 
in most countries reported only small expenditures 
outside the.comparable standard cost categories. 

The industries covered, while not equally im- 
portant in the economies of the different countries, 
cover a broad range of activities: cotton textiles, 
leather footwear, radio-electronics, machine tools, 
shipbuilding, steel, coal mining, and state railways. 
Some countries sent questionnaires to all estab- 
lishments of a given size, but most sent them only 
to samples of establishments. The returns from 
establishments in France and the Federal Republic 
of Germany were weighted so as to reflect the 
industry structure as a whole. Some 8,000 estab- 
lishments contributed data, ranging from more 
than 4,000 in Germany to fewer than 100 in Greece 
and Yugoslavia. France covered establishments 
with 11 or more workers; Belgium, Germany, and 
Turkey, those with 20 or more; while the “cutoff” 
point was 25 in the United Kingdom, 30 in Greece, 
and 50 in Italy. In the case of railways, the data 
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usually refer to a single national railway system, 
and the same is true of coal mining in the United 
Kingdom, where a single agency operates the 
country’s mines. Even when few establishments 
were covered, however, a large proportion of 
employment in the industry concerned was in- 
cluded. The overrepresentation of larger estab- 
lishments in the present study may result in some 
upward bias in the indicated level of wages and 
related elements of labor cost, but it is doubtful 
whether the distortion is seriously disturbing for 
present purposes. 


1 The content of the different categories of costs is as follows: 

Total wage and comparable nonwage costs—al] reported labor costs defined 
below other than ‘‘other payments related to Iabor cost.” 

Basic wages for time worked comprise payments in the form of time rates 
of pay of time-rated workers, incentive pay of time-rated workers, and piece 
earnings; they exclude premium pay for overtime, late shift, and holiday 
work, bonuses and gratuities, and the value of payments in kind. Basic 
wages include such components of pay as cost-of-living allowances. Wages 
for time worked, as a portion of the total wage, have been estimated from 
figures on the number of hours worked and the number of hours paid for 
bat not worked 

Total comparable nonwage costse—all of the following cost categories except 
“other psyments related to labor cost.” 

Premium pay for overtime, late shift, and holiday work is the addition to 
basic pay given to workers as a premium for overtime work, late shifts, and 
holidays. It does not include the basic pay for such work, i. e., if a worker 
receives time and one-quarter for overtime hours it is only the “one-quarter” 
which constitutes the premium. 

Bonuses and gratuities— payments such as Christmas, year-end, or profit- 
sharing bonuses paid to the workers, other than as a funct’on of work 
performed. 

Payments in kind—the cost to employers of that portion of remuneration 
provided to the worker in the form of goods and services either gratis or at 
a price below cost. 

Hours paid for but not worked—annua! vacation, public holidays, and other 
hours for which pay is received but no work is performed. 

Obligatory social security contributions—contributions which the employer 
is required by law to make to agencies providing for the contingencies of old 
age, disability, death (survivors’ benefits), sickness, maternity, unemploy- 
ment, employment injury, dependents (family allowance), and, in some 
countries, other social programs. 

Nonobligatory social security contributions—contributions analogous to those 
referred to in the preceding item, which the employer makes bv virtue of 
individua! dectsion, industry agreement among employers, collective agree- 
ment, or common custom. 

Direct benefite—sums paid by the employer to the worker or his beneficiaries, 
or to a reserve fund for payment to the worker or his beneficiaries, in case of 
birth, marriage, death, dependency (family allowances or suppements to 
family allowances), termination of employment (severance pay), employ- 
ment injury, and, in some countries, certain other contingencies. 

Subsidies—-net payments by the employer (excluding capita] expenditure 
but including depreciation) to facilities providing workers or their families 
with medica] and health care, canteens, restaurants, and other food services, 
building funds, company housing, other housing, credit unions and other 
financial aid services, créches, vacation homes, other family services, educa- 
tional, cultural, and recreational services, and, in some countries, certain 
other facilities. 

Uther payments related to labor vust—the cost ‘of recruitment, vocational 
training, recruitment examinations, and on-the-job medical and health 
services, plus other costs considered as labor cost by the establishments or 
country in question. 

2 The ILO report notes some differences in the definition of certain indus- 
tries from country to country. In the case of cotton textiles, for example, 
most countries limited their studies to cotton spinning and weaving, but 
coverage in the United Kingdom was described as “cotton spinning, dou- 
bling, and weaving,” that in Austria as “cotton spinning,” and that in the 
Federal Republic of Germany as the textile industry in general. 


Separate data were requested for wage earners 
and salaried employees and these were generally 
obtained for all industries except railways, for 
which only combined data were reported. Certain 
establishments failed to provide separate figures 
for wage earners and estimates for these were 
made by ILO on the basis of separate figures 
reported by other establishments. 

In the interest of international comparability, 
the study presents labor costs! as percentages 
of the sum of wages and comparable nonwage cost 
items. (See table 1.) Certain costs (“other 
payments related to labor cost’’), minor in most 
instances, which are not strictly comparable from 
country to country have been excluded from the 
total but have been shown separately. They 
have not been reported uniformly by the various ; 
countries; moreover, they are not commonly 
associated with social programs. 


Nonwage Costs in Individual Industries 


Certain characteristics of the eight covered 
industries * affect the level of wages and the 
nature of the nonwage costs. The following 


paragraphs comment briefly on each industry. 

Cotton textiles is a low-wage, competitive 
industry, the products of which are much in- 
volved in international trade. It employs many 
women workers. Contributions for various social 
programs showed little tendency to exceed those 
of other manufacturing industries, despite [its] 
relatively low wage levels. Production was not 
booming in 1955 and little overtime was worked. 

Leather footwear, like cotton textiles, is com- 
petitive, employs many female workers, and 
generally pays rather low wages. It has many 
small establishments, though these are probably 
underrepresented in the data. The nonwage 
cost items tended to be relatively less important 
than in other covered manufacturing industries. 

The radio-electronics and related industries 
employ large numbers of semiskilled workers, 
including women and girls, but also require highly 
skilled workers. Average hourly earnings are 
consequently somewhat higher than in the manu- 
facture of textiles and footwear. The percentage 
importance of nonwage cost items, however, did 
not differ markedly from the pattern for other 
manufacturing industries. Premium payments 
for overtime were small. 
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TABLE 1. 


Wages and related elements of labor cost '! for wage earners in 8 industries in selected European countries, 1955 


(Elements expressed as percentages of the total of comparable cost items] 
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4 Includes an a aoe amount of ‘‘other wage payments.” 
5 Less than 0.05 percent. 
‘Includes contributions to the hous fund (INA CASA) and wage 
equalization fund (Cassa Integrazione Guadagni). 


ante the wages of certain persons employed in subsidized facilities 
perated by covered establis‘iments 
one This in ig A was added to the standard list later than the others and data 
were obtained in only 5 countries. Belgian data are considered tentative 
in view of the small number of establishments covered. 
* In the case of Belgium, a special one-time wage pa 
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the calculations. It is re is reported by the High Authority of the European 
Conl and Steel Community that this payment was compensated by a reduc- 
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TABLE l. 


Wages and related elements of labor cost ' for wage earners in 8 industries in selected European countries, 1955—Con. 


[Elements expressed as percentages of the total of comparable cost items] 
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i Estimated for members of the European Coal and Steel Community 
from shifts paid for but not worked and average hours per shift. 

1! Excludes nonobligatory family allowances, which are included in the 
figure given for obligatory social security contributions. 

12 Includes salaried employees. The figures for Greece are provisional; 
final figures will appear in the final a on the nett. 

The survey also included Denmark, showing the fo! owes percentages: 
Basic wages he time worked, including premium pay and bonuses and gratu- 
ities, 77.1; payments in kind, 1.9; hours paid for but not worked, 12.4; obliga- 
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Norte: (1) Dashes indicate data not available. 


(2) Because of rounding, 
sums of individual items may not equal totals. 
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The machine-tool industry requires many skilled 
workers, employs few women and girls, and pays 
relatively high wages. There is keen international 
competition. The industry was quite active in 
1955 and premiums for overtime, late shift, and 
holiday work were appreciable. Bonuses also 
were more substantial than in most covered in- 
dustries. The percentage importance of nonwage 
cost items, however, was not far from the average 
for manufacturing industries. 

Shipbuilding, predominantly a large-scale in- 
dustry, depends principally on a male labor force, 
pays relatively high wages, and involves lively 
international competition. It is characterized by 
relatively wide variations in the intensity of 
work, and it is not surprising to find sizable 
payments for premiums and bonuses reported by 
some countries, particularly France, Italy, Turkey, 
and Yugoslavia. The percentage importance of 
nonwage cost items is not far out of line with the 
averages for the six manufacturing industries 
covered. 

Steel, as a heavy industry depending on a male la- 
bor force, pays bigh wages. Premium pay and bo- 
nus payments, although reported separately for 
only two countries, appear to have been appreciable 
in 1955. Wage supplements in the industry tend 
to be slightly higher than in other covered manu- 
facturing industries. In France and Germany, 
nonwage costs formed a higher percentage of the 
sum of all comparable cost items than in other 
manufacturing industries covered. In Yugo- 
slavia, however, steel ranked lowest in this respect. 

The coal mining industry has special character- 
istics of considerable importance from the point 
of view of labor cost. The work is hard and 
dangerous. Recruitment has often been difficult 
and has prompted the payment of high wages, 
the development of liberal social benefits, special 
provisions for housing, etc. Wage premiums 
and bonuses were very prevalent in coal mining 
in 1955. Nonwage costs comprised a consistently 
higher percentage of the sum of all comparable 
cost items than in the manufacturing industries 
studied, Greece constituting the only exception. 
There were a number of striking differences in the 
pattern of labor costs as compared with that in 
manufacturing. Wages in kind were generally 
very important. Social security contributions 
were also substantially larger in coal mines. 
Subsidies do not appear to be generally high, 


despite the importance of the housing programs 
operated by some mining concerns, except in 
Yugoslavia and Italy. 

The railways covered are state operated and the 
staffs are in many ways similar to civil servants, 
with a special wage structure and special social 
benefits. In addition, since no distinction is made 
between wage earners and salaried employees, the 
data relate to all workers with established posi- 
tions (excluding supernumerary or non-civil- 
service personnel). Average hourly earnings are 
higher than in some of the other industries, partly 
because supervisory and executive staff are in- 
cluded in the averages. Wage supplements con- 
stitute a very important cost item for railways. 
Generous civil-service pension schemes and liberal 
vacation policies offer part of the explanation. 
Another important factor is that consolidations, 
mechanization, and similar changes have resulted 
in substantial reductions in railway staffs; a 
number of European railways make payments to a 
large body of retired railwaymen and their de- 
pendents or survivors, while currently employing 
a smaller staff. 

It is clear that nonwage costs are relatively 
more iraportant in some industries than in others. 
They were relatively most important in the two 
nonmanufacturing industries, state railways and 
coal mining: as a rule, these industries alternated 
in first and second place. Among manufacturing 
industries, the differences were not great, but wage 
supplements were quite generally least important 
in the cotton textile and leather footwear in- 
dustries. 


Importance of Nonwage Costs, by Countries 


The great significance of the various wage 
supplements is fully demonstrated by the figures 
presented in table 2. The data show the per- 
centage of total labor costs represented by all 
nonwage costs that were comparable from country 
to country exclusive of premium pay for overtime, 
late shift, and holiday work, which it was not 
possible to distinguish from the basic wage in 
reports for two countries and for the steel industry 
in additional countries. 

In Yugoslavia, in most of the covered industries, 
nonwage costs were equal in total to approximately 
half and in Italy they generally exceeded 40 percent 
of the total comparable elements of labor cost. 
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Ratios in the vicinity of 30 percent predominated 
in Austria, France, Greece, and Turkey. With 
regard to Turkey, however, the ratios would be 
substantially higher if wage premiums were in- 
cluded with the various wage supplements. 

In most of the industries in Germany, wage 
supplements accounted for 20 to 30 percent of the 
total comparable elements of labor costs and the 
ratios for most Belgian industries also fell in this 
range, though at a somewhat lower level. Wage 
supplements accounted for the smallest pro- 
portion of the total comparable elements of labor 
cost in the United Kingdom, where except for 
coal mining (16.4 percent) the ratios ranged from 
8.9 to 12.6 percent. 


Individual Categories of Nonwage Costs 


The various nonwage elements of labor cost 
have so far been considered largely as a composite 
of cost groups. The following paragraphs com- 
ment briefly on each category of labor cost other 
than the basic wage for time worked. 

Wage premiums for overtime, late shift, and 
holiday work are commonly paid in all the partici- 
pating countries, although practice is not entirely 
uniform. Variations in premium pay conse- 
quently tend to depend on the nature of the 
industry and on economic conditions affecting it. 
In 1955, wage premiums were most common in 
the heavy industries, but seldom exceeded 5 
percent of the sum of comparable cost items, with 
the notable exceptions of the Turkish machine- 
tool and shipbuilding industries. 

Bonuses and gratuities may also reflect the 
level of economic activity but are influenced more 
by industry and national practice. Greece, Italy, 
Turkey, and Yugoslavia paid liberal bonuses in 


TABLE 2. 


most covered industries, some of these averaging 
as much as 9 percent of the sum of all comparable 
cost items. 

Obligatory social-security contributions, by and 
large, were the most important single nonwage 
element of labor cost. The only exceptions were 
Turkey, where social security is not yet far ad- 
vanced and wage supplements assumed other 
forms, and the United Kingdom, where the exten- 
sive system of social security is financed largely 
out of taxation. In manufacturing industries, 
obligatory contributions averaged about 20 per- 
cent of the sum of comparable labor cost items in 
France, 25 percent in Italy, and 26 percent in 
Yugoslavia. The contributions paid in coal 
mining and the state railways were generally 
larger than in manufacturing. 

Nonobligatory social-security contributions were 
very small except in Germany, where this item 
averaged 4.5 percent in manufacturing and sup- 
plemented to an important extent the relatively 
small obligatory contributions. Appreciable pay- 
ments in the state-owned coal mines of the United 
Kingdom and the state railways of Belgium were 
designated as “nonobligatory.” 

Hours paid for but not worked ranked second 
in importance in manufacturing industries in seven 
countries and first in the United Kingdom. The 
estimated payments for holidays, vacations, and 
similar periods were relatively greatest in Turkey 
and Austria (about 9 percent of the sum of com- 
parable cost items in manufacturing) and in 
Belgium, Germany, and Italy (about 6.5 percent). 
They were least important in Greece (4 percent) 
and France (4.6 percent). 

Payments in kind were common in all covered 
industries in Turkey, ranging from 4 to 8 percent 
of the sum of comparable cost items. Otherwise, 


Nonwage elements of labor cost! (exclusive of premium pay for overtime, late shift, and holiday work) for wage 


earners in 8 industries in selected European countries, 1956 


{Expressed as percentages of the total of comparable cost items] 
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payments in kind were important only in coal 
mining, and in the steel industry of a few coun- 
tries. The grant of an allowance of coal to miners 
is common practice in Europe. Total payments in 
kind, principally coal, were valued at 10 percent 
of comparable costs in Germany, 12 percent in 
France, and 6 percent in Austria. Payments in 
kind in the French steel industry were valued at 
6 percent. 

Direct benefits and subsidies were minor in 
most countries. Yugoslavia, however, granted 
subsidies equivalent to 9 percent of the sum of 
comparable cost items. Turkish and Italian 
employers gave important direct benefits in 
particular industries. In the Austrian state rail- 
ways, as a result of special circumstances, direct 
benefits exceeded total wages. 

Other payments related to labor cost (but not 
comparable from country to country) were not 
important, generally ranging from 1 to 2 percent 


of the sum of comparable cost items except in 
France.* Since the industries concerned were 
primarily radio-electronics, machine tools, ship- 
building, and steel, it may be surmised that 
appreciable costs for recruitment and training 
were involved. 


Comparison of Wages and Related Costs 


To afford a comparison in absolute terms, 
table 3 presents the average hourly earnings, the 
basic wage per hour, and the sum of wages and 
other comparable labor costs per hour worked for 
each industry and each participating country in 
terms of Swiss francs. The figures should be 


?In France, such payments included a 5-percent tax on payrolls that was 
assumed by employers in September 1948 in the course of wage negotiations, 
when it was arranged to eliminate the progressive tax, ranging from 0 to 16 
percent, assessed against workers’ wages as part of a general income tax. 
This tax shift was considered to be in lieu of a wage increase. The proceeds 
of the tax are contributed to the general revenues of the state. 


TaBLE 3. Wages and other comparable elements of labor cost ' for wage earners in 8 industries in selected European countries, 
1956 


{In Swiss frances *] 
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1 For definitions, see text footnote 

3 Exchange rates ‘used for comin into Swiss francs were clearing rates for 
Austria, Greece, Turkey, ~ Yugoslavia and agreed rates for Belgium, 
France (see also text footnote 4), Germany, Italy, and the United Kingdom. 
ne de la Suisse 1956, Berne, 1956.) 


4 The sum of basic wanes 3 ior time worked and time not worked) plus wage 
remiums and uses, di whey number of hours paid for. 
§ The basic wage for time worked divided by the number of hours worked. 


6 The sum of wages and other comparable elements of labor cost divided by 
the number of hours worked. 

? Cost per hour worked, including the 5-percent tax on payrolls (see text 
footnote 3), was as follows: cotton textiles, 2.61; leather footwear, 2.52; radio- 
electronics, 3.45; machine tools, 3.76; shipbuilding, 3.29; steel, 3.62; coal min- 
ing, 4.75; railways, 5.22. 


Note: Dashes indicate data not available. 
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interpreted with particular caution. First, any 
bias in the data that may result from overrepre- 
sentation of the larger establishments, from differ- 
ences in industry limits, ete., is of greater 
significance in absolute comparisons than in the 
comparisons of relatives presented earlier. Second, 
conversion to a common currency by means of 
exchange rates, although more appropriate in 
comparisons of costs than of incomes, yields at 
best only rough comparability. Third, it should 
not be forgotten that the comparisons relate 
only to cost per hour and not to cost per unit of 
product. Fourth, it is important to note that the 
data represent costs and are unsuitable for com- 
parisons of worker income. 

Average hourly earnings varied substantially 
from country to country and the differences were 
rather consistent from industry to industry. 
Average hourly earnings were regularly highest 
(or next to highest) in the United Kingdom and 
lowest in Yugoslavia. In most cases, the highest 
wages were approximately triple the level of the 
lowest. 

Cost items other than wages tended to be higher 
in the cases where average hourly earnings were 
lower, and therefore to reduce country-to-country 
differences in labor cost. The inverse relationship 
between wages and other comparable labor cost 
items was not entirely consistent, however. 
France * and Greece represented marked excep- 
tions to the rule, the former being a high-wage 
country which nevertheless reported relatively 
high nonwage costs, the latter a relatively low- 
wage country with moderate nonwage costs. 
Despite these exceptions, average differences in 
labor cost from country to country were less 
marked than average differences in hourly earnings. 


Conclusions 


The disclosure that nonwage expenditures, con- 
sisting largely of contributions to social programs 
and the cost of various other worker benefits, 
make up an important part of total labor cost will 
come as no surprise to European employers, who 
have become acutely aware of the growth of 
“social charges’’ since the end of World War II. 
In view of the magnitude of the nonwage items 
and their variance by country and by industry, 


it is clear that such items can no longer be ignored 
in comparisons of labor cost. 

Many observers see in such cost differences an 
argument for increased “harmonization”’ of social 
programs and of methods of financing them. 
There ‘s considerable agreement among econo- 
mists, however, that differences in the general 
level of labor cost among countries need not con- 
stitute a serious problem in international trade 
for the high-wage countries. Even where such 
differences are not offset by differences in other 
costs or in productivity, cost differences between 
economies can be modified through exchange rate 
adjustments. 

The position of the individual producer is quite 
another matter. A significant difference in costs 
as compared with his competitors, either domestic 
or foreign, may determine the size of his profits 
or his ability to stay in business. His workers 
are also concerned with the cost question, which 
may profoundly influence employment opportuni- 
ties in the sector in which they gain their liveli- 
hood. The consumer can learn from an analysis 
of labor costs to what extent certain gains in the 
well-being of employees affect the cost of doing 
business and the prices of consumer goods. The 
public administrator may wish to review such 
information in considering alternative means of 
financing social security programs. None of these 
groups, of course, can afford to neglect the related 
question of productivity. 

So far as nonwage labor costs affect the picture, 
it is significant to note that country-to-country 
differences are much more pronounced than inter- 
industry differences within the same country. 
With the further development of obligatory social 
security schemes and the extension of comprehen- 
sive collective agreements on conditions of work, 
it may be expected that the social benefits avail- 
able to workers in the different countries may 
show somewhat greater similarity. The extent to 
which this development will also result in greater 
similarity of labor costs will depend in part on 
the system adopted in each country for financing 
public social programs. 


4 The exchange rates used in this comparison were those in effect in 1955. 
The recent adjustment in the rates of the Freneh france has tended to lower 
French labor costs as measured in other currencies. 
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The Legislative Recommendations 
of the McClellan Committee 


Eprror’s Nore.—The Senate Select Committee on 
Improper Activities in the Labor or Manage- 
ment Field issued an interim report on March 
28, 1958, on its investigations of the past year. 
The report contained specific findings on each 
of the committee’s hearings in the labor and 
management fields, its conclusions based on the 
improper activities found during its investiga- 
tions, and legislative recommendations. The 
recommendations, together with the dissent of 
one committee member, are excerpted below. 
Deletions from the text have not been indicated 
by ellipsis marks. A discussion of private pro- 
posals for legislative reform for British trade 
unions will be found on p. 520 of this issue. 


Tue Unirep Srates Senate Select Committee on 
Improper Activities in the Labor or Management 
Field ' recommends that the Congress of the Uni- 
ted States give attention to the passage of legis- 
lation to curb abuses in five areas uncovered during 
our first year of hearings. 

It must be noted that the committee has ex- 
plored a number of other areas in labor-manage- 
ment relations and plans to present legislative 
proposals covering those areas at a future time. 
For instance, much testimony has been heard dur- 
ing past months on the infiltration of gangsters 
and racketeers into the labor movement. Addi- 
tional testimony on this subject will be heard 
during the coming year, and this, along with 
other subjects of committee interest—such as 
some phases of organizational picketing on which 
we have already had some testimony—will pro- 
vide the basis for further legislative recom- 
mendations. 


Recommendations 


Pension, Health, and Welfare Funds. Abuses in 
the administration of union and management 
health and welfare funds were first highlighted by 
hearings of the Douglas-Ives Subcommittee of the 
United States Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. The Senate Select Committee 


on Improper Activities in the Labor or Manage- 
ment Field heard testimony on these funds, par- 
ticularly in relation to the administration of [two 
Teamster Conference health and welfare funds]. 

There is almost complete unanimity in labor 
and management circles that union and manage- 
ment pension, health, and welfare funds should 
be subjected to some Federal regulations and 
control. Legislation to this end has already been 
introduced, and the committee strongly recom- 
mends that a bill be expeditiously enacted which 
will require the registration, reporting, and dis- 
closure of administration of health and welfare 
funds. 


Union Funds. The committee report has high- 
lighted that some $10 million in union funds have 
been either stolen, embezzled, or misused. As 
the committee report points out, this money 
merely represents funds which have been the sub- 
ject of committee testimony covering a period of 
15 years. Before the establishment of the Senate 
Select Committee on Improper Activities in the 
Labor or Management Field, the Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Government Operations held some hear- 
ings concerning the administration of certain laws 
governing labor unions. The interest of the sub- 
committee was principally focused on the provi- 
sions of the Taft-Hartley Act which called for the 
filing of financial statements by unions in order 
for them to gain certification before the National 
Labor Relations Board. These hearings conclu- 
sively showed that, as the law is presently admin- 
istered and interpreted by the Department of 
Labor and the NLRB, there is no check made as 
to whether or not the financial reports filed by 
unions are accurate or false. The mere filing of 
the report is sufficient for compliance, and the 
report is then filed away without any effort to 
determine its validity. 

The committee recommends that Federal legis- 
lation be enacted, closing up the present loopholes 
in the law concerning the filing of these financial 
statements. It further recommends that these 


'The members are Senator John L. McClellan (Ark.), chairman; Irving 
M. Ives (N. Y.), vice chairman; Carl T. Curtis (Nebr.); Sam J. Ervin, Jr. 
(N. C.); Barry Goldwater (Ariz.); John F. Kennedy (Mass.); Pat McNa- 
mara (Mich.); Karl E. Mundt (8. D.). 
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financial statements be required to be accurate 
and complete, that there be a method for the 
checking of their veracity, and provisions for 
bringing legal action against unions filing false 
statements and against the officers of the unions 
testifying to these false statements. The com- 
mittee feels there should be a provision in the law 
making it a Federal crime, punishable by a prison 
sentence, for the willful filing of a false or incom- 
plete financial statement. 

Since union-dues monies, as well as health and 
welfare funds, are in actuality a trust being held 
for the members of the union by their officers, the 
committee feels that attention should be given to 
placing certain restrictions on the use of these 
funds, such as are now imposed on banks and other 
institutions which act as repositories and adminis- 
trators for trust funds. 

This type of legislation, in the committee’s 
opinion, would go a long way toward preventing 
wholesale misappropriation and misuse of union 
funds, such as that disclosed by committee testi- 
mony. 


Union Democracy. Much that is elicited in the 
committee’s findings of misconduct by union offi- 
cials can be substantially improved, in the com- 
mittee’s view, by a revitalization of the democratic 
processes of labor unions. Some of the burden of 
this revitalization will have to fall on the union 
members themselves. They are in some measure 
responsible for the mismanagement this committee 
may have turned up, through inertia or lack of 
interest in the affairs of their unions. While the 
committee feels that the bulk of American unions 
operate fairly and democratically, and agrees with 
the principle that the Federal Government should 
not interfere in their normal functioning, it is still 
of the opinion that certain basic standards of dem- 
ocratic procedure should be established by law. 
In this regard, therefore, it recommends that 
Federal legislation be enacted to guarantee them 
a right periodically to elect their officers, the right 
to cast their ballots in secret, and a restriction on 
the baseless imposition of trusteeships and super- 
visorships for periods as long as 30 years. 


Management-Middlemen Interference. Testimony 
during the committee’s hearings concerning the 


activities of Nathan W. Shefferman and Labor 
Relations Associates of Chicago, Inc., showed that 
the Taft-Hartley law is largely silent in relation 
to management middlemen such as Shefferman. 
It was shown that Shefferman’s agents flitted about 
the country from one client to another, violating 
the Taft-Hartley law with seeming impunity. A 
top attorney for the NLRB admitted that the 
present law is not sufficient to deal with this type 
of activity. It is the committee’s opinion that for 
such a middleman to be found guilty of unfair 
labor practices in one community and then to go 
on to another community and commit the same 
offenses reveals a defect in the law as it is now 
written. 

It is the committee’s opinion, therefore, that 
some legislation is needed to control the activities 
of these middlemen who act on behalf of manage- 
ment clients in various parts of the country. Some 
steps should be taken to extend the liability for 
unfair labor practices to the middleman retained 
by employers who represent them in management 
disputes. 


“No Man’s Land”—Federal-State Jurisdiction. 
Testimony before the committee revealed that 
some employers have had no access to either the 
National Labor Relations Board or any compar- 
able State agency. In many instances, it was 
found that the fact that the NLRB does not take 
jurisdiction in certain cases does not automatically 
turn over the case to a State agency. 

In the committee’s inquiry into activities in the 
New York area, it was shown that exploitation of 
workers and circumvention of legitimate labor 
organizations were made possible because em- 
ployers had no recourse to any governmental 
agency. To solve the no-man’s-land problem, 
therefore, it is recommended that the NLRB 
should exercise its jurisdiction to the greatest 
extent practicable, and, further, that any State or 
Territory should be authorized to assume and 
assert jurisdiction over labor disputes over which 
the Board declines jurisdiction. 


Dissent by Senator McNamara 


I cannot subscribe in full to the committee’s 
list of five legislative proposals. 
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At least two of the recommendations, in my 
estimation, have not been covered by sufficient 
testimony and evidence at the hearings to include 
them; also, I seriously doubt whether they fall 
within this committee’s jurisdiction. 

My comments on the recommendations are as 
follows: 

1. Legislation to regulate and control pension, 
health, and welfare funds. Legislation to accom- 
plish this purpose was introduced in the Senate at 
least as far back as 1954. There have been 
voluminous hearings on the subject, and legislation 
which I support currently is pending in the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee. 
This legislation, which would apply equally to 
pension and welfare funds under union, manage- 
ment, or joint control also has the support of 
organized labor, the Secretary of Labor, and many 
other responsible persons. Management, how- 
ever, Opposes it. 

2. Legislation to regulate and control union funds. 
There is, I believe, ample evidence that the present 
regulations governing the reporting of union funds 
are not sufficient to deter abuse by any unscrupu- 
lous persons in positions of trust in the labor 
movement. A resolution (S. J. Res. 94) directing 
the Secretary of Labor to make available to the 
public union financial statements required under 
present law, passed the Senate on August 23, 1957, 
and currently is pending in the House. The 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee 
should study the matter further. 

3. Legislation to insure union democracy. A 
study involving only 5 of 189 international unions 
is insufficient to warrant a recommendation that 
broad Federal legislation is required to insure 
‘union democracy.” 

4. Legislation to curb activities of middlemen in 
labor-management disputes. This seems to me 
another effort to absolve employers who engage in 
union busting by placing the blame on “‘middle- 
men” or “agents.” The National Labor Rela- 
tions Act defines the word “employer” to include 
“any person acting as an agent of an employer.” 
Thus, they are one and the same. 

5. Legislation to clarify the no man’s land in 
labor-management relations. This subject is not 
properly within the scope of an investigation of 
‘{mproper activities.”’ It is a legal question that 
should be left to the proper legislative committees 
and to the courts, 


Legislative Reforms 
for British Trade Unions 


Eprror’s Norre.—Legislative recommendations made 
by the United States Senate Select Committee 
on Improper Activities in the Labor or Manage- 
ment Field in its report of last March give 
special relevance to a series of three articles 
which appeared in The Economist of London 
last February. They dealt with similar cur- 
rent matters in the British trade union move- 
ment, attempting to present, according to the 
Economist's own phraseology, “a layman’s 
cockshy at a possible scheme of trade union 
law reform...” The following excerpts 
are taken from the third article, which appeared 
in the issue of February 22, 1958. Ellipsis 
marks have not been used to indicate omissions. 


Criticism AGAINST [BRITISH] UNIONS is concerned 
not [only] with their successful use of power, but 
[also] with their abuse of it. In part, the trouble 
lies in their restrictive practices. It is odd that 
mid-twentieth century Britain should still accord 
special legal privileges to what are not merely 
unproductive, but often actively antiproductive 
organizations. Probably legal reform on_ this 
crucial score lies some way off. 


Protection Against Local Tyranny 


Where new legislation is plainly needed is in 
abuse of union power which is committed by local 
potentates within the unions against an increasing 
number of people inside, or on the fringes of, their 
own membership. 

Under a reformed law, all future [damage] 
claims against local officials’ victimization should 
be effective, except where the local officials could 
show that they were acting on their own head 
office’s behalf: that the man concerned had been 
orthodoxly expelled by the central authority of 
his union. Apart from closed shop action fol- 
lowing official. and judicially controlled union 
expulsions, anybody who takes steps to get a man 
sacked, when the employer does not want to sack 
him, should know that he will have no defense 
against actions for damages and conspiracy. 
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The next step for those who want to draw up 
[regulatory legislation] for trade unionism should 
then be to examine the checks that can legiti- 
mately be imposed higher up. There are three 
obvious checks needed: checks to insure that the 
elections of union officials (at every level) are 
conducted in a way that is always above suspicion 
and in accord with members’ wishes; checks upon 
the formal procedure to be used when union head 
offices do officially expel members; and (perhaps 
most difficult) ‘the check that should be imposed 
by opening the door to greater competition for 
membership between unions, so that members 
who think that the local organization of a union is 
acting merely in the local organizers’ interests can 
vote with their feet by joing some other union 
instead. 


Union Officer Elections 


The great majority of trade unions already 
register their rules with the Chief Registrar of 
Friendly Societies [a governmental agency]. 
There are a few minor legal advantages—and no 
disadvantages—in doing so. To work effectively, 


however, this registration would have to be made 
virtually universal. The easiest way to do this 
would be to enact that the main special legal 
privileges now accorded to trade unions—espe- 
cially their freedom from being sued for actions in 
restraint of trade (and output)—should be enjoyed 


only by registered unions. The registrar’s sanc- 
tion of striking an offending union off his list 
would then be a very powerful one indeed. 
Moreover, the registrar should certainly have 
the power to investigate cases where the manage- 
ment of local union affairs does not seem to be 
in accordance with what registered union rules 
would or could state; and to threaten to deregister 
any union which, after investigation and request, 
does not bring a locally offending clique to order. 
He would, of course, be responsible to some 
department of state; probably, although not 
certainly, it should be the Ministry of Labor. 
More generally, the registrar would be con- 
cerned with insuring absolute honesty in the elec- 
tion of new [union officials]. The two ramps that 
occur in the election of trade union officials are 
(a) the less frequent one of the direct “fiddling” 
of results by the clique presently in office, in favor 
of their friends; and (b) the more frequent one 
462397—58——4 


of so arranging matters that only a minority of 
zealots or (from the union’s point of view) properly 
“instructed” people turn up to vote. The first 
ramp could obviously be stopped by giving more 
power of scrutiny of the ballots to the registrar 
(armed with his new weapon to deregister offend- 
ing unions). When a case calls out for inquiry— 
as some elections of minor officials in unions quite 
frequently do—the registrar should be called in 
to recount the votes. 

To tackle the second problem would be harder. 
Every union operator knows that, by arranging 
that ballots should be put into the box personally 
at an inconvenient time, a union can insure an 
under 10 percent poll; while, by getting ballot 
papers handed round at the work benches, it can 
usually insure an over 50 percent one. The ideal 
solution, perhaps, would be for the registrar to 
take over the role of returning officer directly; if 
this were practicable, he should be charged to 
follow such rules as are likely to get the biggest 
possible ballot in each particular case. Alter- 
natively, he could perhaps call for a new ballot 
whenever the total poll in a union-conducted 
election is below a certain percentage. In any 
event, he should certainly refuse to accept regis- 
tration of a union’s rules unless those rules provide 
for electoral arrangements that are reasonably 
democratic. For one thing, candidates for office 
must, if they wish, be allowed to issue circulars 
explaining the policies for which they stand, and 
those they stand against; rules that effectively 
forbid candidates to cast aspersions on the politics 
of “brothers” in office are a direct derogation 
from free speech. 


Checks on Member Expulsion 


If the unions are still to be able to expel mem- 
bers for any offense other than the obviously 
punishable one of falling behind with their dues, 
and if the existence of the closed shop in so many 
industries means that expulsion is the same as 
deprivation of livelihood, then it is clear that 
powers of expulsion must be kept under close 
legislative watch. One essential, as already sug- 
gested, is that expulsion should have to be author- 
ized by the central authority of a union, and should 
never be left as a weapon in the hands of some 
local Pooh-Bah with a grudge. At the same time, 
those [individuals] who take local action to hound 
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an unexpelled union member out of his job should 
be laid wide open to legal action for damages and 
civil conspiracy. 

Given this, rules for procedure in expelling mem- 
bers should probably be formalized, rather than 
fundamentally changed. At the moment, an ex- 
pelled member can sue his union in the courts for 
breach of contract if his expulsion has not been 
in accordance with the union’s own rule, or if it 
has offended against the principles of natural jus- 
tice. There is dispute about what natural justice 
means, but the general trend of legal decisions in 
this century seems to be fairly clear. To simplify, 
a union, with properly drawn-up rules, can usually 
legitimately expel a member if he is doing some- 
thing which is weakening its bargaining power or 
is in other ways harming its members’ interests; 
but it probably cannot expel him because he is 
doing something which is not hurting his fellow 
members in any way, but of which the union po- 
tentates themselves merely happen to disapprove. 

If the law were codified so that these principles 
were made quite clear, the unions really would not 
have grounds for complaint. Indeed, a juster com- 
plaint would be that reform would not then go 
far enough. But, in any [proposed legislation] for 


trade unionism, it might be sensible to accept the 
above framework, while adding four other safe- 
guards. First, a sentence of expulsion from a union 
should not become effective—and a man should 
not be hounded out of his job—until he has had 
the chance to run the full gamut of appeals pro- 


cedure. Secondly, the registrar should demand 
that the procedure of any registered union for ap- 
peals against expulsion should include permission 
to appeal to some impartial tribunal—perhaps, 
though not certainly, the tribunal should usually 
be composed of retired or outside trade union 
officials. Thirdly, if the member wishes to appeal 
past this tribunal to the courts, his road there 
should be expedited. (Proceedings would be 
quicker and cheaper, if [a lower court] could hear 
these cases instead of leaving them in the long 
queue for the high court.) Fourthly, even if the 
court finds an expulsion to be legally correct, it 
might well be given discretion to say that the ex- 
pulsion should not take effect if, on balance, the 
injury to the man concerned would seem to be 
very much greater than the collective injury to 
his fellows by continuing to accept him as a 
colleague. 


Competition Between Unions 


If [the preceding] reforms could be implemented, 
one major problem would remain. A worker today 
often does not only suffer a deprivation of freedom 
by not being allowed to decide whether he will 
belong to a union or not. Generally, he also has 
no say in deciding which particular union he wil! 
join. The bitter hostility of the Trades Union 
Congress (TUC) to “poaching” and “breakaway 
unions”’ is sometimes understandable; there have 
been some breakaway unions, of both left and 
right, whose origins and methods of management 
would [hardly] stand up to independent scrutiny. 
But, given facilities for such scrutiny and a cleaned- 
up system of trade union law, active poaching by 
trade unions—which means active competition 
among them—would not be a bad thing. It 
would, as in all other fields of endeavor, be a very 
good one. 

The question is, how to encourage it. A main 
requirement, of course, is for more courage by 
employers. Examples of the need for this abound. 
In recent demarcation {jurisdicticnal] disputes 
between unions in the shipyards, employers have 
traditionally stood aside in a posture of abject 
nonintervention. The TUC has lately taken it 
upon itself to adjudicate in these interunion dis- 
putes. It is the worst body todoso. In disputes 
between two big unions, its tendency will always 
be to reach the compromise that seems most con- 
venient [and] never to recommend the division 
of labor that would be most productive; and, in 
disputes between a big and small union, to favor 
the big one. 

The Government has in recent years been very 
ready, perhaps too ready, to bring courts of in- 
quiry into action in wage disputes. It ought to 
be much more ready to set up courts of inquiry 
into demarcation and poaching disputes instead. 
Sometimes, the findings of these inquiries would be 
carried into effect through moral suasion. Some- 
times, however, the registrar would be shown that 
one union was deliberately and by industrial force 
majeure restricting the growth of another union 
to which he should owe an equal duty. If there 
is to be healthy growth of new bodies in trade 
unionism, as substantial minorities of union mem- 
bers may from time to time wish, then the registrar 
should have some weapons to protect the little 
fellows from big brother oppression of this sort. 
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Occupational Safety Conference— 
A Progress Report and a Challenge 


Sotutions to the safety problems which are likely 
to accompany future changes in the Nation’s 
labor force and in industrial technology were 
sought at a meeting of the President’s Conference 
on Occupational Safety in Washington, D. C., 
on March 25-27, 1958, which was planned around 
the theme, Safety Conserves Manpower—Man- 
power Builds the Future. Discussion of various 
aspects of the problems, as well as the occupational 
safety record over the past decade, led to the con- 
clusion that “Nothing less than total safety can 
do the job.” Consequently, recommendations 
made by the conference included suggestions for 
contributions to safety by the schools and indus- 
trial medical personnel, wider application of 
present knowledge through the cooperation of 
community organizations and industry and trade 
associations as well as the provision of technical 
assistance by State agencies, and sponsorship by 
industry of off-the-job safety programs. The 
ultimate aim of several of these recommendations 
was improving the safety performance of the 
individual worker, which wes also emphasized in 
recommendations calling for increased attention 
to the motivation, training, and placement of 
workers for safety. Another common feature of 
a number of the recommendations was recognition 
of the need for better accident statistics and more 
research on various factors that affect safety both 
on and off the job. 


Organization of the Conference 


The conference—held on the tenth anniversary 
of the first President’s Conference on Industrial 
Safety—was attended by 3,046 representatives 
from industry, labor, education, community organ- 
izations, and government. Delegates from the 
mining and transportation industries and indus- 
trial medicine participated for the first time. 

The delegates were welcomed by President 
Eisenhower. Secretary of Labor James P. Mit- 
chell was the general conference chairman and 
delivered the keynote address. The other princi- 
pal speakers were Ralph J. Cordiner, president of 
General Electric Co., Benjamin F. Fairless, presi- 
dent of the American Iron and Steel Institute, 


and George Meany, president of the American 
Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. 

Eight workshops were conducted on the second 
day of the conference: What Makes Us Work 
Safely; Figures at Work; Off-the-Job Safety—An 
Integral Part of Your Safety Program; The 
School’s Contribution to Safety; Expanding Safety 
Activities Through Organizations; Radiation—A 
Controllable Hazard; How Can the States Pro- 
mote Safety; and The Doctor and Nurse Con- 
tribute to Safety and Health.' These workshop 


discussions culminated in 41 recommendations 
which were presented to the full conference for 
discussion and which are to be incorporated in 
the overall conference report to the President. 


Progress and Prologue 


Safety progress in the decade since the first 
President’s Conference and its implications for the 
future were reviewed at a plenary session on the 
first day of the conference. Between 1948 and 
1957, the number of occupational deaths in non- 
agricultura)] industries exclusive of transporta- 
tion decreased by more than 3 percent and injuries 
by 5 percent, although the work force expanded 
by almost 12 percent, David L. Arm of the Na- 
tional Safety Council indicated. These improve- 
ments were attributed in part to greater safety 
activity by employers. State safety agencies 
have also expanded their programs, according to 
Alfred C. Blackman of the California Department 
of Industrial Relations. Many such agencies no 
longer confine themselves to making inspections 
and promulgating regulations; they have called 
governors’ safety conferences and are generally 
following the consultative approach and a few 
have launched promotional programs. Concur- 
rent improvements in the compilation of accident 
statistics, as outlined by Charles A. Pearce of the 
New York State Department of Labor, included 
the expansion of coverage in a number of States in 
order to yield data for establishments of different 
sizes and the virtually universal adoption of the 

‘ The moderators of the respective workshops were: Dr. Harry Levinson, 
the Menninger Foundation; Ewan Clague, Commissioner of Labor Statis- 
tics, U. 8. Department of Labor; J. Sharp Queener, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co.; John P. Walsh, Office of Education, U. 8. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; H. F. Reinhard, Union Carbide Corp.; Adm. 


W. A. Kitts ITI, General Electric Co.; Alfred C. Blackman, California De- 
partment of Industrial Relations; and Leo Wade, M. D., Esso Standard Oi] 
Co. 
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American Standard Method of Compiling and 
Measuring Work Injury Experience.? Organized 
labor, too, has been more active in the organized 
safety movement, Jerome Pollack of the United 
Automobile Workers reported. Currently, unions 
are developing personnel qualified to participate 
in technical safety work and are bringing safety 
education programs to local officials and members. 
Other members of the panel made qualified re- 
ports of progress in such areas as the use of re- 
search, promotion of safe design in industrial 
plants, and the organization of community safety 
programs to reach small business. With respect 
to the future, the attitude of all panel members 
was summarized by R. H. Ferguson of Republic 
Steel Corp.: ‘Everyone in the safety field wants 
what Samuel Gompers said the unions wanted for 
the workers—More.” 

Increased safety, Mr. Cordiner indicated in a 
speech at the opening of the session, would ac- 
company the new technologies. He cited the 
fact that the five safest industries in America are 
communications, atomic energy, aircraft manu- 
facturing, electrical manufacturing, and auto 
manufacturing, all leaders in automation. This 
led him to question whether “‘the mounting com- 


plexities of our dynamically expanding and diversi- 
fying technologies justify an approach different 
from the free society approach which has achieved 


such splendid results in the past.” The only 
sound approach to achieving the goals of a safety 
program, he said, is “based on freedom and an 
affirmative belief in individual welfare, not com- 
pulsion. . on teaching and education, not 
policing. ...on developing those minimum 
standards and legislation which will guide, not 
impede individual effort and initiative. .. . on 
emphasizing the role of personal responsibility, 
not government or safety inspector responsibility.” 


Nature of Future Problems 


Secretary Mitchell, at the opening session, 
stated the challenge which confronts the safety 
movement today: “. . . our jet-propelled flight 
into the Age of Space... has translated 
‘Safety First’ from a slogan to a grim necessity. 

The first hurdle in conserving future 
manpower is a changing labor force. The second 
hurdle is a changing technology. . Unless 
we improve on the past, we can expect about a 


quarter of a million more disabling injuries in 1965 
than were suffered in 1957. . Only 23 of 
[every 100 boys and girls 14-19 years of age who 
are now entering the labor force will, based on 
our 1956 experience], complete their working lives 
without a disabling injury.” 

The implications for safety officers of the 
changes in the labor force, based on projections 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics,? were pointed 
up by Ewan Clague, Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics, as moderator of the workshop on 
Figures at Work. The Bureau’s projections 
indicate an increase by 1965 of 10% million in the 
number of workers, primarily women 35 years of 
age and older and young workers between the 
ages of 14 and 24, many of whom will be available 
for work only on a part-time basis. Not only do 
injury rates tend to rise when large numbers of 
new workers enter industry, but safety programs 
designed for male employees require modification 
when applied to predominantly female groups and 
special safety training problems arise when large 
numbers of young people enter employment, Mr. 
Clague suggested. Changes in occupational pat- 
terns (e. g., larger proportions of white-collar 
workers) will also affect the kind of safety pro- 
grams needed in 1965. Moreover, safety training 
problems are apt to be accentuated by the fact 
that women and young workers traditionally 
have the highest labor turnover rates, particularly 
those in part-time employment. 


Recommendations 


Meeting the Radiation Hazard. The advantages of 
planning for safety in an era of technological ad- 
vance were best demonstrated in the workshop on 
radiation. In atomic energy operations, “for the 
first time a hazard has been evaluated and pro- 
tective measures taken before any great number of 
individuals were injured by its effects.” This 
preplanning has resulted in an extraordinary 
safety record. Atomic Energy Commission re- 
ports show that in its 12 years of operation, only 


2 See Technical Note on Revised Standards for Work-Injury Statistics (in 
Monthly Labor Review, May 1955, pp. 565-567). 

3 The most important assumptions underlying these projections are that 
“there will be no shooting war nor any period of major prolonged depression 
in the years covered,” Mr. Clague indicated. For greater detail on the 
projections, see Labor Force Projections to 1975 and AFL-CIO Meeting on 
Industrial and Labor Force Changes (in Monthly Labor Review, December 
1957 and March 1958, pp. 1443-1450 and 287-288, respectively). 
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2 deaths have been attributable to radiation 
and there have been only .007 disabling work 
injuries per million employee hours worked. It 
is true, of course, that only serious injuries can be 
attributed positively to the effects of radiation. 
Other features which distinguish the nuclear 
power industry include the fact that safety 
standards (for maximum permissible exposure to 
radiation) were established as early as 1930 and 
that the industry—including most of the private 
sector—has been operating under regulations 
promulgated by the Atomic Energy Commission. 
With respect to future regulation, the workshop 
recommended: “Adequate exploitation of the 
benefits of atomic energy and radiation uses 
requires continuance and extension of the basic 
safety philosophy of developing guides through 
individual effort and initiative, not through 
compulsion.””’ The labor representative at the 
workshop session (C. F. MacGowan of the 
International Brotherhood of Boilermakers) had 
indicated that, as work in the atomic energy 
field ‘comes more and more under the influence of 
private enterprise, . . . labor wants to make 
sure that this good safety record is continued.” 
The industry representative (W. A. McAdams of 
General Electric Co.) saw it as “clearly the re- 
sponsibility of industry to develop and apply the 
best practices for safety,” although he recognized 
the necessity for regulatory action in the form of 
minimum standards. Both the AEC represent- 
ative (H. L. Price) and an official of the New York 
State Department of Labor (Dr. Morris Kleinfeld) 
supported the development of radiation protection 
standards by State agencies despite certain 
problems incident to such action. The workshop 
also recommended “a continual exchange of in- 
formation in this rapidly developing field” and 
called for cooperation by “science, industry, labor, 
insurance, and all levels of government . . . to 
control injuries from radiation.” 


Increasing Participation in Safety Activities. Simi- 
lar recommendations on exchanging information 
and cooperative efforts were made by the work- 
shop on expanding safety activities through or- 
ganizations. Here, the aim was “‘to interest that 
vast segment of firms and workers that have not 
been reached.” The best method of directly 
approaching small firms, in particular, was judged 
to be through their own business groups. 


Cooperation was also a basic consideration of 
the workshop on the school’s contribution to safety. 
The participants saw an unprecedented oppor- 
tunity in safety training for the rapidly growing 
numbers of secondary school students. To this 
end, the workshop recommended that “national 
organizations and agencies, including the American 
Vocational Association, the National Education 
Association, the National Safety Council, the 
American Society of Safety Engineers, the U. S. 
Department of Labor, and the U. S. Office of 
Education, coordinate their efforts through a 
steering committee to develop a guide for the 
organization and implementation of effective 
school safety programs to be conducted through 
the cooperation of appropriate agencies at the 
local level.” In addition, since “students who 


have become excited by the glamour and science 
project possibilities of rocketry will not be dis- 
suaded from their desire to experiment by mere 
laws” limiting or prohibiting student rocketry 
projects, the workshop recommended that: 


The Secretary of Labor invite representatives of identi- 
fiable organizations, actively concerned and involved in 
rocket safety and space age developments to participate 
in discussions to formulate a safe program of action to 
insure sound educational development and growth of 
youth interested in rocketry and allied scientific pursuits. 
In the light of rapid developments in amateur rocketry, 
immediate implementation of this recommendation is 
urged. 


State Safety Programs. Many of the recommenda- 
tions of the workshop on how States can promote 
safety also relied on measures other than legisla- 
tion, although the use of legislative authority for 
the promulgation of regulations setting safety 
standards or limiting equipment design was 
explicitly endorsed. Beyond that, State safety 
agencies were urged to keep abreast of new hazards 
(e. g., those produced by radiation) and means of 
controlling them, to secure cooperation and active 
support of their programs by labor and manage- 
ment, and to train their personnel to assist em- 
ployers and workers in the control of injuries 
outside the purview of State regulations or codes. 
Recommendations on statistics and research advo- 
cated the centralization (in each State) and 
standardization of reports covering all occupa- 
tional injuries, and the acquisition and dissemina- 
tion of information on “the basic human causes of 
injuries, how injuries occur.” 
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Better Safety Performance by Workers. The 
rationale implicit in the recommendation for State 
research into the human element in accidents was 
explicitly stated by the workshop on worker moti- 
vation: ‘We have reached the point of diminishing 
returns from physical and physiological safety 
methods. ... the present commonly accepted 
major cause for injuries has to do with motivation 
based upon the study of individual behavior.” 
Accordingly, the panel stressed the “great need for 
increased organized research dealing with human 
motivations in relation to safe behavior.” Sys- 
tematic study of motivation was recommended for 
professional safety personnel and line manage- 
ment, to equip them “to spot indicators of 
potential accidents such as errors in performance, 
changes in everyday manners, changes in simple 
habits, and near-accidents” and to take timely 
preventive action which would “deal with the 
causes and not only with the symptoms.” 

Consideration of the worker’s physical and 
emotional abilities and limitations is a prerequisite 
to proper placement, the panel on medical per- 
sonnel’s contribution to safety and health con- 
cluded. Moreover, dispensary services should 
“provide health and safety education, personal 
guidance of the employee, the early detection of 
defects in the working environment or equipment, 
the early recognition of disturbed workers and the 
evaluation of employee attitude and morale.” 
Other recommendations of this panel included 
regularly scheduled plant inspection tours by 
medical personnel and participation by them in 
plant health and safety committees, particularly 
in the review of accidents. 

The workshop on off-the-job safety was con- 
cerned to “develop a safety state of mind in each 
worker to protect him all the hours of the day.’ 
The fact that injuries occurring in the home, in 
recreational areas, and in traffic outnumber work 
injuries indicated, in the panel’s opinion, the need 
for integrating off-the-job safety with the occu- 
pational safety program. Needed in such pro- 
grams are off-the-job injury data and studies of 
the cost of off-the-job accidents to the community, 
the employer, and the employee. 


Policies of Industry and Labor 


Acceptance of the principle of cooperative efforts 
by management, labor, and government which 


constituted the framework for many of the fore- 
going recommendations was evident in speeches 
delivered at the closing session by Mr. Fairless and 
Mr. Meany. They did, however, express different 
views on the importance of the role government 
should play. According to Mr. Fairless, ‘“‘operat- 
ing management has the basic responsibility for 
safety. .. . Production must be safe production, 
and the duty to make it so should be vested in the 
same hands and heart. ... Yet... no safety 
program can possibly succeed unless management 
enlists the active participation of employees. 

In stressing operating management’s responsibil- 
ity, I do not deny the need for appropriate mini- 
mum State standards and enforcement. 

But . . . while laws can enforce minimum compli- 
ance, mutual interest of all three parties takes us 
far beyond those standards in actual practice. 

The toughest question we face lies beyond assign- 
ing safety’s responsibility. It is how to improve 
our safety programs and meet the challenge of 
future changes. ... Managers will have to 
prove and improve their leadership with a continu- 
ous struggle for safety in the face of ever more 
complex production and service problems. 

Only first-rate leadership can inspire the kind of 
employee participation in safety that is needed to 
accomplish this goal.’”’” Mr. Meany expressed 
general agreement, in the following terms: 

We still believe that true progress in safety for the 
future can best be assured when individual citizens do for 
themselves what they can. We still believe that the 
frontiers of progress are reached first by individual effort 
and that government action is dictated only when the 
resulting benefits cannot be distributed in any other 
manner. As & consequence, there are important roles for 
labor and management to play in the advancement of 
safety. 

However, he voiced concern that steps be taken to 
“insure that government will not lag behind labor 
and management in their efforts to minimize 
occupational hazards.” He proposed that labor 
and management “jointly appear before every 
legislative body and . . . demand enactment of 
legislation that is so badly needed now and we 
must be equally alert in the future when new 
problems arise that require legislative action. 

let every individual citizen, every organization, 
every legislator who believes in safety demonstrate 
his convictions by action. Through legislation let 
us guarantee that everyone will be protected 
against industrial hazards uniformly.” 
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Railroad Retirement Board 
Operations, 1956-57 


UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFIT applications and pay- 
ments in the fiscal year 1957 totaled substantially 
greater than in fiscal year 1956, the Railroad 
Retirement Board stated in its most recent annual 
report.! The retirement and survivor benefit 
rolls continued to expand and aggregate benefit 
payments rose, reflecting the benefit increases 
enacted in 1956 as well as the rise in the number 
of persons currently drawing payments. The 
number of workers drawing sickness benefits 
declined slightly. 

Since the establishment of the railroad retire- 
ment and unemployment insurance systems, re- 
tirement annuities paid (to former employees, 
their wives or dependent husbands) have totaled 
over $4.5 billion; survivor annuities, almost $1 
billion; unemployment benefits, $800 million; and 
sickness benefits, $400 million? By June 30, 
1957, a total of nearly 6,700 employers had been 
held covered by the Railroad Retirement and 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Acts for 
various periods of time, and approximately 9.6 
million employees had paid taxes on their railroad 
wages. 

In the fiscal year 1956-57, retirement and 
survivor benefits totaled $678 million, 13 percent 
above the 1955-56 figure. Unemployment and 
sickness benefits combined, at $133 million, were 
26 percent higher. As of June 30, 1957, a total 
of 1,332 employers were covered by the Railroad 
Retirement and the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Acts. In the latest full calendar year, 
1956, approximately 1,628,000 employees had 
some railroad service.’ 


Retirement and Survivor Program 


Benefit Experience. Retirement annuities paid in 
1956-57 totaled $523.7 million, and survivor 
benefits $154.3 million, 14 and 8 percent, re- 
spectively, above the corresponding totals in 
1955-56. The number of retirement annuities 
paid was 493,000; survivor annuities, 271,000. 
These figures were, respectively, 4 and 2 percent 
higher than the preceding year. 


The number of annuities (or pensions) being paid 
and the average monthly payment as of June 
30, 1957, are shown in the accompanying table. 

The rise in aggregate benefit payments resulted 
chiefly from 1956 legislation which in general 
increased benefits up to 10 percent. This increase 
affected about 400,000 of the 651,000 persons on 
the payment rolls on July 1, 1956. The expansion 
also reflected higher average pay and years of 
service and continued growth in the number of 
persons currently drawing benefits. 

During the fiscal year 1957, the Board awarded 
about 37,000 employee annuities for retirement or 
disability, averaging $121.80 per month, and 
19,500 wives’ and dependent husbands’ annuities, 
averaging $47.40. Monthly survivor annuities 
accounted for 26,100 awards, and lump-sum death 
benefits to survivors, for 21,100. 


Retirement for Age. The 28,600 retirement annui- 
ties awarded in 1956-57 on the basis of age were 
about the same in number as in the 2 preceding 
fiscal years. Analysis of awards in the calendar 
year 1956 showed an average age at retirement of 
67.7 years. 

For the second successive year, the number of 
railroad workers aged 65 or over decreased. Of 
the 1,628,000 employees in railroad service at some 
time in 1956, about 96,000, or 5.9 percent of the 
total, were aged 650r more. This total was 3,000 
fewer than in the previous year. The number had 
risen almost without interruption, beginning in 
1939, to a peak of 103,000 in 1954. 


1 Annual Report, 1957, for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30 (Chicago, Rail- 
road Retirement Board, 1958). 

3 See also Twenty Years of Benefit Programs for Railroad Workers (in 
Monthly Labor Review, July 1956, pp. 815-817). 

The Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 went into effect on July 1, 1937, and 
provided minimam annuities for workers retired on account of age or dis- 
ability and lump-sum death benefits for their survivors. The Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act, effective July 1, 1939, covered the hazard of 
unemployment and, commencing July 1, 1947, provided sickness payments 
for employees temporarily unable to work because of sickness (maternity 
included) or injury, either service- or nonservice-connected. On July 31, 
1946, Congress enlarged the retirement program and enacted a new system 
of monthly survivor benefits for the employees’ widows, dependent chikiren, 
and dependent parents. On October 30, 1951, Congress provided monthly 
retirement annuities for the wives (or dependent husbands) of retired rati- 
road employees. 

* The calendar year 1955 was the base year for determining rights to benefits 
payable in 1956-57. In 1956, a total of 1,672,000 employees had some railroad 
service and were covered by the Railroad Retirement and Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Acts; 85 percent worked for class I railroads. Eighty- 
eight percent of the tota] had earned at least $400, the minimum amount 
needed to qualify for unemployment and sickness benefits in the benefit 
year beginning July 1, 1956. 
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Number of monthly annuities (er pensions) paid under the 
Railroad Retirement Act, and avcrate monthly payment, 
June 30,1957 
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Disability Retirement. The awards to disability 
annuitants, which numbered about 8,800, were 
almost 1,400 fewer than in 1955-56 and the lowest 
under the 10-year-old disability provisions. Data 
on awards in the calendar year 1956 indicated that 
the average age at retirement based on disability 
was 58.1 years. Amendments to the Social 
Security Act in 1954 that provided for a disability 
freeze and # minimum benefit guarantee * have 
not yet resulted in increased benefits to disability 
annuitants on the Board’s rolls, primarily because, 
under the social security program, disability 
benefits were not adopted until August 1, 1956, 
and such benefits were not payable until after 
July 1, 1957. 


Financial Operations. Tax collections (at the rate 
of 6.25 percent each from the employer and 
employee on the first $350 of an employee's 
monthly wage) totaled $618 million—about $16 
million lower than in 1955-56. For the first time, 
benefit payments exceeded collections; however, 
interest earned on investments kept total receipts 
above total expenditures. 

The balance in the railroad retirement account, 
$3,642 million on June 30, 1957, constitutes a 
reserve for benefits payable in the future to em- 
ployees for railroad service already performed. 
The Board’s report emphasized that the sum is 
not a surplus: “On the contrary, the latest 
actuarial valuation’ showed that the present 
value of future benefits already obligated under the 


Railroad Retirement Act far exceeded the balance 
in the account.” 


Unemployment Insurance Program 


Benefit Experience. In 1956-57, unemployment 
insurance benefits totaled $83.2 million, 50 percent 
higher than in the year before. Benefits paid 
numbered 221,000,° increasing by practically the 
same percentage (48). Compared with 1955-56, 
applications increased 57 percent and exhaustions 
of benefit rights, 28 percent. The ratio of bene- 
ficiaries to the total number of qualified employees 
was 15 out of 100; in 1955-56, the ratio was 9 out 
of 100. 

Railroad employment averaged about 5 percent 
lower than in 1955-56. Employment was lower 
and unemployment higher, month for month, than 
in the previous year. Several factors served to 
increase the railroad-worker unemployment rate, 
which was 3 percent at the end of fiscal year 1957, 
5 percent during the July 1956 steel strike. Among 
these were the continued decline in railroad traffic, 
strikes in and out of the industry, technological 
improvements, and the continued drive for 
economy, the Board reported. 

Unemployment benefit payments averaged 
$58.20 per 2-week registration period, compared 
with $55 in the previous year; the daily benefit rate 
averaged $7.25, as opposed to $6.86.’ The rise in 
total and average payments reflected high average 
hourly earnings and favorable employment condi- 
tions in 1955 (the base year for benefits paid in 
1956-57), as well as the fact that 1955 was the first 
full year in which the increase from $300 to $350 
in creditable monthly railroad wages was in effect. 


Characteristics of Beneficiaries. Analysis of a 10- 
percent sample of payments made by July 20, 1957 
(for unemployment in claim periods begun in the 
1956-57 benefit year), indicated an average du- 
ration of unemployment of 84 days, as against 


‘Public Law 761 (83d Cong., 2d sess.), approved September 1, 1954, 
included an amendment freezing the insured status and disability rights of 
persons who become totally disabled for 6 months or longer. The same act 
provided that railroad retirement annuities will not be less than they would 
have been if paid under the Social Security Act. 

§ The sixth actuarial valuation, made as of December 31, 1953. 

¢ Approximately 350,000 individuals received benefits under the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act in 1956-57, including 145,000 who received 
sickness benefits. Benefits were paid under both unemployment and sickness 
programs in 16,000 cases; under both the Railroad Retirement and Rallroad 
Unemployment Insurance Acts, in 15,000 cases. 

? Daily benefit rate in 1955-56 from Annual Report, 1956, for the Fiscal Year 
Ended June 30 (Chicago, Railroad Retirement Board, 1957), table C-3, p. 135. 
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90 to 105 in the 3 previous benefit years. Fifteen 
percent, the same proportion as in 1955-56, were 
unemployed for more than 24 weeks. 

The proportion of beneficiaries with creditable 
base-year earnings of $3,000 or more rose to 44 
percent (from 30). As in the 2 preceding years, 
workers with base-year earnings of $1,600—$1,999 
had the highest unemployment rate—38 per 100 
qualified employees. 

The beneficiary rate was highest—21 per 100 
qualified employees—in the group aged 25-29 
years. The rate declined successively in the older 
groups, to 5 per 100 in the group aged 65-69 and 
to 4 per 100 among employees aged 70 and over. 
On the other hand, the average daily benefit, aver- 
age duration of unemployment, and average bene- 
fit amount for the year increased irregularly with 
age. 

Average benefits paid during the fiscal year 
varied from $257 for engineers and conductors, 
who had the shortest duration of unemployment, 
to $458 for maintenance-of-way men, unemployed 
the longest. 


Placements. Placement of unemployment benefit 
claimants, in railroad or other jobs, rose 42 percent. 
This improvement was made possible, the Board 
indicated, by the continued cooperation of railroad 
hiring officials with the Board’s placement service 
and by the work of railroad unemployment claims 
agents who, by the end of the year, represented 75 
railroads. A “partnership” plan had been worked 
out in the fall of 1956, in which railroad manage- 
ment officials, railway labor officials, and the 
Board coordinate their efforts to place unemployed 
railroad workers. This program, between mid- 
February and the end of May 1957, reduced to 
8,500 (from more than 33,000) the number of 
track workers registering for unemployment 
benefits. 


Employer contributions 
toward unemployment (and sickness) benefits 
totaled $81.1 million, compared with $37.6 million 


Financial Operations. 


in the preceding year. The increase resulted 
largely from an increase in the contribution rate— 
from 0.5 percent of taxable payroll in 1955 to 1.5 
percent for the calendar year 1956 and 2 percent 
for the calendar year 1957.8 Employees do not 
contribute to the railroad unemployment and 
sickness benefit program. 


Sickness Benefit Program 


Benefit Experience. In 1956-57, sickness benefits 
totaled $50 million, the same as in the previous 
year. The 145,000 beneficiaries (including about 
4,000 women receiving maternity benefits) repre- 
sented a 3-percent decline. 

Fewer railroad workers received sickness bene- 
fits than in any other benefit year except 1951-52. 
In this connection, the Board pointed out that 
the number of individuals actually working in the 
industry during the year probably decreased more 
than the total number of qualified employees. 
This would tend to reduce the number of bene- 
ficiaries, experience having shown that employees 
who have left the industry frequently do not file 
claims when they become ill, even though they 
may be entitled to benefits. The most pronounced 
decreases were among beneficiaries affected by 
accidents and respiratory and circulatory diseases. 


Characteristics of Beneficiaries. Information re- 
garding the beneficiaries was obtained from a 10- 
percent sample of payments made by July 31, 1957, 
for claim periods begun during the fiscal year 
1956-57. Average sickness benefits for the year 
were $369; per week, $36; and per compensable 
day, $7.03. Average sickness duration (for all 
spells of sickness during the year) was 79 days, and 
the benefit exhaustion rate was 16 per 100 bene- 
ficiaries. 

The beneficiary rates rose by age group, from 2 
per 100 qualified employees under age 20 to 16 per 
100 at ages 65-69; it was 15 per 100 for those aged 
70 and over. Likewise, after ages 35-39, the 
average duration of sickness rose with age, with 
an accompanying increase, generally, in the ex- 
haustion rate. 

Shop craftsmen accounted for 15 percent and 
engineers and conductors for 11 percent of the 
sickness beneficiaries, compared with 12 and 3 
percent, respectively, of the unemployment bene- 
ficiaries. Only 13 percent of the workers receiving 
sickness benefits were extra-gang, section, or other 
maintenance-of-way men, whereas this occupa- 
tional group made up 28 percent of the unemploy- 
ment beneficiaries. 

* According to the schedule of contributions in effect since 1948, the rate 
may vary from 0.5 to 3.0 percent. 

* Gross weekly benefits per full week of sickness—without adjustments for 
concurrent entitlement to other social insurance benefits or receipt of damage 


settlements for personal injuries—averaged $41. The gross daily benefit 
rate averaged $7.86. 





Significant Decisions 
in Labor Cases’ 





Labor Relations 


Employer Refusal to Furnish Wage Data. A Federal 
court of appeals held' that an employer violated 
the good faith bargaining requirements of the 
National Labor Relations Act by refusing to fur- 
nish a certified union with certain wage rate data 
concerning time studies and job evaluation when 
neither grievances nor wage negotiations were 
pending. 

In this case, the collective bargaining contract, 
which ran for 2 years and was reopenable as to 
wages after 1 year, gave the employer authority 
to establish piece rates by time studies or other 
appropriate methods. Review of these rates by 
the union was provided in the event of a signifi- 
cant change in the nature of a job; complaints 
regarding piecework rates were subject to the 
grievance procedure contained in the contract. 
After the execution of the contract, the employer 
changed a single-machine operation job to a two- 
machine operation job but did not change the 
rate of pay. The union requested the timé 
studies and related job evaluation information for 
the job in question. The company presented the 
time study information orally at a grievance com- 
mittee meeting but refused to transmit the data 
as well as the job evaluation information to the 
union. The employer also refused two subsequent 
union requests for similar information involving 
all jobs in the plant bargaining unit and specified 
jobs at a second plant where the union had received 
an employee grievance over new piece rates. 

The union filed unfair labor practice charges 
with the National Labor Relations Board which 
found? that the employer’s refusal constituted 
failure to bargain in good faith. On appeal, the 
employer sought to set aside the Board’s order 
directing it to produce the requested data, con- 
tending: (1) The requests were not made in good 
faith for purposes of collective bargaining; (2) the 
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requested data were not related to pending griev- 
ances or negotiation requests under the agreement; 
(3) the production of the data would have been 
unwarrantedly burdensome; and (4) the data 
had not been relied upon by him during negotia- 
tions but was used for internal management 
purposes only. 

In rejecting the employer’s contentions, the 
court stated that his refusal was based on his 
failure to recognize that collective bargaining is a 
continuing process which “involves day-to-day 
adjustments in the contract and other working 
rules, resolution of new problems not covered by 
existing agreements, and the protection of em- 
ployee rights already secured by contract.” * 
While finding that the question of burden was 
without merit and that the union’s request was 
related to determining the validity of employee 
complaints, the court particularly relied on the 
Board’s finding that the union had an interest in 
the data, as this information was an important 
consideration in the company’s wage structure. 
It was therefore immaterial, according to the 
court, whether the employer relied directly on 
this information in his negotiation with the union, 
because the Board’s order required only the “pro- 
duction of data used in classifying or evaluating 
jobs or fixing rates of employees.” Finally, the 
court upheld the Board’s determination that the 
union was actually preparing for future contract 
negotiations to which the information would be 
relevant. 


Enforcement of Ex Parte Arbitration. A Federal 
district court held‘ that a union is not entitled to 
enforcement of an arbitration award under a 
collective bargaining agreement which provided 
for arbitration when the employer declined to 
participate in the selection of an arbitrator or to 
have anything to do with the arbitration proceed- 
ing. 


*Prepared in the U. 8. Department of Labor, Office of the Solicitor. The 
cases covered in this article rep resent a selection of the significant decisions 
believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to reflect all 
recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of labor law or 
to indicate the effect of particular decisions in jurisdictions in which contrary 
results may be reached based upon local statutory provisions, the existence of 
local precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the issue presented. 

1 J. I. Case Co. ¥. NLR PR (OC. A. 7, Mar. 12, 1958). 

2 J. I. Case Co. (United Auto Workers), 118 NLRB No. 56 (1957). 

5 Conley v. Gibson, 355 U. 8. 41, 46 (1957); see Monthly Labor Review, 
January 1958, pp. 64-65. 

4 Food Handlers, Local 425, Amalgamated Meat Cutters v. Pluss Poultry, Inc. 
(U.8.D.0., W. D. Ark., Feb. 7, 1958). 
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The collective bargaining contract provided 
that disputes arising from interpretation or ap- 
plication of the contract would be submitted to a 
board of arbitration consisting of 3 members, 1 
each appointed by the employer and the union and 
a third chosen by the other arbitrators. If the 
first two arbitrators could not agree on a third, the 
contract specified that the arbitrator would be 
chosen from a list supplied by the National 
Mediation Board. It made no provision for 
arbitration when one party refused to select an 
arbitrator and did not specify that the issue of 
arbitrability would be submitted to the arbitrators. 

The contract also contained provisions relating 
to checkoff of union dues and job posting. When 
the employer failed to check off the dues and post 
job notices in line with union demands, the union 
requested arbitration. The employer contended 
that the matters were not within the arbitration 
clause and refused to appoint an arbitrator or 
participate in the proceedings. The union then 
appointed an arbitrator and selected one from the 
National Mediation Board list; the latter de- 
termined that the disputed matters were arbitrable 
and issued an award with which the union arbi- 
trator concurred. The union then sought con- 
firmation of the award in a district court action, 
contending that under section 4 of the Federal 
Arbitration Act it was entitled to this remedy. 

The court held that, under section 301 of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, it had jurisdiction of the action 
and therefore the union could have properly sought 
to compel the employer to arbitrate under this 
section. However, it rejected the union’s conten- 
tion that it had an option not to pursue this remedy 
but to proceed to ex parte arbitration after ful- 
filling its obligation under the arbitration clause 
and then seek enforcement of the award. In 
refuting the union’s reliance on section 4 of the 
Federal Arbitration Act, it found nothing i: the 
contract to support the union’s contentions that 
refusal to arbitrate would delay arbitration pro- 
ceedings and would force the union “at every stage 
before the award to proceed for an order of specific 


4 Lewis Food Co. vy. Los Angeles Meat and Provision Drivers Union, Local 
No, 68 (U.8. D. C., 8. D. Calif., Mar. 3, 1958). 

* Yager v. Meat Drivers, Local No. 626 (U.8. D. C., 8. D. Calif., Oct. 13, 
1954). 

? Teamster’s Union (Lewis Food Co.), 115 NLRB No. 136 (1956); see 
Monthly Labor Review, June 1956, pp. 690-691. 

* International Longshoremen’s & Warehousemen’s Union v. Juneau Spruce 
Corp., 342 U. S. 237 (1952); see Monthly Labor Review, March 192, pp. 
312-313. 


performance” to compel the employer to submit 
to arbitration. As the arbitration provision did 
not provide for ex parte arbitration and there was a 
question of the arbitrability of the issues involved, 
the court dismissed the action. 


Right to Damages Pending NLRB Action. A 
Federal district court ® refused to stay an action 
in which an employer sought damages against a 
union despite the existence of an unfair labor 
practice charge against the employer involving 
the same matter, pending before the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

Four years before the court action was initiated 
by the employer, an association of employees was 
certified by the NLRB as the bargaining represent- 


-ative of hisemployees. Two years later, Teamster 


Local 626 began an organizational drive at the 
employer’s establishment and instituted strikes 
and peaceful picketing until it was enjoined by 
court order. The Board at that time found ’ that 
Local 626 had unlawfully éngaged in concerted 
activity against the bargaining rights of the asso- 
ciation as a certified union. 

Local 626 and other individuals filed charges 
with the Board, alleging that the employer il- 
legally dominated the association within the mean- 
ing of section 8 (a) (2) of the National Labor 
Relations Act. The Board subsequently issued 
a formal complaint charging the employer with 
dominating and interfering with the formation and 
administration of the association both before and 
after its certification. Local 626 then resumed 
picketing presumably in protest to the employer 
control of the certified association. 

The employer then filed suit, under section 303 
of the Taft-Hartley Act, seeking damages for the 
picketing by Local 626 and alleging that this 
activity was directed at forcing him to recognize 
it despite the certification of the association as the 
bargaining representative. Invoking the doctrine 
of “primary jurisdiction,”’ Local 626 sought to stay 
the damage action until the Board determined 
the issue of employer domination of the associa- 
tion and the validity of its certification. 

Relying on a Supreme Court decision * that an 
employer’s right to damages under section 303 is 
not “dependent on any prior administrative de- 
termination that an unfair labor practice has been 
committed,” the district court held that the 
union’s contention was without merit and the 
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remedy of the employer under section 303 “is 
independent of any action that the Board may take 
to enforce the same provision.” It stated that 
the act gave an employer “the right of action for 
past occurrences, the nature of which could not 
possibly be affected by future administrative 
action” and consequently the doctrine of primary 
jurisdiction was not applicable. 

According to the court, it was the intent of 
Congress as expressed in the Taft-Hartley Act to 
give two rights of action to an employer, one for 
damages in the Federal district courts and the 
other through the National Labor Relations 
Board. Even if the Board finds that the associa- 
tion was dominated by the employer and orders it 
disestablished, the court declared that this could 
not destroy the original certification so as to de- 
prive the employer, who had recognized the associ- 
ation as he was required by the Board’s order to 
do, of his righ. to prove “that between the date of 
original certification and before its revocation, 
the union by its action caused him damage.” 


Encroachment of Contract Rights. The National 
Labor Relations Board held ® that a local union 
and its international unlawfully refused to bargain 
with an employer by refusing to enter into a 
contract unless work normally done by employees 
in a unit represented by another union was trans- 
ferred to employees in a unit represented by the 
union. 

For 10 years, the employer had bargained as a 
member of a multiemployer group with Local 59 
of the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. On completion of negotiation for a new 
contract which contained a “scope” clause de- 
scribing the work covered by it, the employer re- 
fused to sign with the group because part of the 
described work at his establishment was performed 
by production and maintenance employees in a 
unit represented by the United Steelworkers. 
Thereafter, bargaining between the employer and 
Local 59 was continued unsuccessfully on a 
single-employer basis. When the employer re- 
quested a resumption in bargaining after the 
NLRB dismissed Local 59’s petition for a repre- 
sentation election on the grounds that the con- 
tract between the employer and the Steelworkers 
was a bar to such an election, Local 59 disclaimed 
any interest in representing the employer’s 
workers. 


The Board found that the union’s insistence 
upon assignment of work to members of the unit 
it represented was unlawful despite the fact that 
it did not seek to represent the employees in the 
other unit who were then performing such work. 
To hold otherwise, the Board said, would lawfully 
allow the union to destroy the entire unit repre- 
sented by the Steelworkers by insisting upon re- 
assignment of all work done in that unit to other 
units. The Board reasoned that, while the kind 
of work performed determines the bargaining 
unit, ordinarily the employer decides who shall do 
certain work. And, when an employer has de- 
cided that certain work shall be performed by a 
certain class of employees, and a union is cer- 
tified as their representative in an appropriate 
bargaining unit, then the certified union is pro- 
tected from encroachment of its contract rights 
by another labor organization. 

The Board also rejected the union’s contentions 
that the employer’s withdrawal from the em- 
ployer association was untimely and in bad faith 
and that the union in disclaiming any interest in 
the employees relieved itself from the duty to 
bargain with the employer. According to the 
Board, the union disclaimer was meant to compel 
the employer to accede to its demands by de- 
priving him of the use of the “union label.” 
Moreover, the Board found that the local con- 
tinued to represent the employees by continuing 
their union membership and by receiving welfare 
fund contributions from the employer. There- 
fore, it concluded that the union disclaimer was a 
tactical measure to enforce the policy of the inter- 
national union to take over completely all opera- 
tions involved in the production of neon and 
electrical signs in the whole industry and was 
initiated in violation of the union’s duty to bar- 
gain in good faith as required by the National 
Labor Relations Act. 


Mexican Agricultural Labor 


Wage Guarantees for Merican Nationals. <A 
United States court of appeals ruled that the 
requirement for- posting of notices by the Secre- 
tary of Labor, certifying a particular work area as 
one in which domestic agricultural workers were 


* International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers and Local 59 and Tezlite, 
Inc., 119 NLRB No. 232 (Feb. 28, 1958). 
” United States v. J. H. Morris (C. A. 5, Feb. 25, 1958). 
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not available before Mexican workers could be 
recruited for that area, did not also require the 
posting of the prevailing wage being paid in that 
particular area, and accordingly held that the 
failure to post the prevailing wage could not 
relieve an employer of his liability to pay his 
Mexican workers the prevailing wage which he 
assumed under his work contracts. 

The suit arose out of the program established 
by the United States and the Republic of Mexico 
providing for the entry of Mexican nationals into 
this country for the purpose of contracting as 
agricultural workers on farms in the United 
States. Under the Migrant Labor Agreement of 
1951, as amended, the Government of the United 
States guarantees payment of all claims for wages 
determined to be owing to Mexican workers. 
In turn, the employer agrees to reimburse the 
United States for any such claims which the 
Government is required to pay under its guarantee. 

In this case, a cotton grower had entered into 
contracts with 8 Mexican workers under which 
he agreed to pay a contract wage rate of $1.55 
per hundredweight of cotton picked “or the pre- 
vailing wage," whichever is higher.” Some 3 
weeks after the work contracts were executed, the 
Secretary of Labor determined that the prevailing 
wage rate was $1.75 per hundredweight. Upon 
the employer’s failure to pay the higher rate, the 
Government made good on its guarantee, and 
then brought suit against the employer for reim- 
bursement. The trial court ruled in favor of the 
employer, and the Government appealed. 

On appeal, the employer’s first contention was 
that since the Government had failed to post the 
prevailing wage rate, he had no duty to pay any 
wages above the rate contracted for, notwith- 
standing the liability he expressly assumed under 
the work contracts. The court pointed out that 
the statutory requirement ” for posting of notices 
certifying the work area as one in which domestic 
workers are not available and for posting of the 
prevailing wage rates being paid domestic workers 
engaged in similar employment, was designed ‘‘to 
make certain that adequate notice was being given 


1! Article 15 of the Migrant Labor Agreement specifies that employers shel 
pay their Mexican contract workers “‘not less than the prevailing wage rate 
paid to domestic workers for similar work. ... The determination of th» 
prevailing wage rate shall be made by Secretary of Labor.” 

7 U.S.C. 1463. 

% Mitchell v. Equitable Beneficial Life, Health, and Accident Co. (U.S. D.C., 
N. J., Jan. 17, 1958, and Mar. 11, 1958). 


to potential American workers so that if the con- 
ditions summarized in the certification did not 
exist, corrective measures could be taken to pre- 
vent their displacement by foreign labor.” The 
court stated that “even if there had been a posted 
‘prevailing wage’ at the time these braceros 
were hired, or at any time during the period of 
their employment it was continually subject to 
change upon proper determination by the Secre- 
tary of Labor . . .”; hence, the employer could 
not escape his obligation to pay his workers the 
prevailing wage rate. 

The second contention made by the employer 
was that the finding of his failure to pay the pre- 
vailing wage was not made within the prescribed 
10-day period, and hence was a nullity. On this 
issue, the court remarked: ‘We do not think that 
a fair construction of the Migrant Labor Agree- 
ment, in the light of the purposes to be achieved, 
meant that action timely begun was thereafter to 
become a nullity if not completed within 10 days. 

. these considerations suggest strongly that 
the 10-day limitation was directory, not man- 
datory, and prescribed out of recognition that two 
independent sovereigns with no ccercive sanctions 
available were pledging each other to handle these 
complaint proceedings with dispatch, that neither 
would needlessly delay them, and as a specific 
target, the period of 10 days would normally be 
sufficient.” 


Wages and Hours 


Responsibility to Supply FLSA Data. A Federal 
district court held ® that an employee discharged 
for giving information to an employee of the Wage 
and Hour Division of the U. S. Department of 
Labor is entitled to reinstatement and monetary 
damages regardless of the fact that the type of 
work performed by the employee was not covered 
by the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

In this case, an employee had made a statement 
to an investigator from the Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion in regard to an investigation of her employer’s 
establishment. The following day her employer 
discharged her, after compelling her to write 
down what she thought she had said to the 
investigator. 

The Secretary of Labor brought suit in behalf 
of the employee for damages and reinstatement in 
her position. At the trial, the employer could not 
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satisfactorily show that either her statement to the 
investigator or to him were misinterpretations of 
the true facts. Also, his objections to the em- 
ployee’s work performance were admittedly for- 
mulated after her discharge and immediately 
before trial. 

The court found that there was no proof estab- 
lishing that the employee was engaged in work 
covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act. It 
held, however, that section 15 (a) (3) of the act 
renders unlawful the discharge of ‘‘any employee” 
for giving information to the Government “whether 
or not such employee is engaged in the performance 
of work which is covered by the act.” As the 
Wage-Hour Administrator is charged with the 


responsibility of making investigations to deter- 
mine whether employees are engaged in activities 
covered by the act, a contrary interpretation would 
allow an employer to fire employees whose work 
was subsequently determined not subject to the 
act, merely because they cooperated with an 
agency of the Government during an investiga- 
tion. According to the court, the language of the 
act and the legislative history were clearly against 
such a result. 

In lieu of reinstatement of the employee, who 
currently had a lesser paying job, the court gave 
the employer the option of a lump-sum settlement 
or back-pay damages and conditional reinstate- 
ment of the employee for 1 year. 





Conferences and Institutes, June 16 to July 15, 1958 


Eprror’s Norr.—As a service to its readers, the Monthly Labor Review pub- 
lishes a list of forthcoming conferences and institutes devoted to the broad field 


of industrial relations. Institutes and organizations are invited to submit 
schedules of such meetings for listing. To be timely enough for publication, 
announcements must be received 90 days prior to the date of a conference. 


Place 
New York, N. Y. 


Date Conference and sponsor 


June 16-18... Seminars on (1) Principles and Practices of Personnel Admin- 
istration; and (2) Supervisory Development Methods. 
Sponsor: American Management Association. 

Seminars on (1) The Job of Department Head; and (2) 
Personnel Compensation and Motivation in the Small 
Company. Sponsor: American Management Association. 

June 22-27... Conferences on (1) Supervision of Engineers; (2) Supervision 

of Office Personnel; and (3) Wage and Salary Administra- 
tion. Sponsor: Industrial Relations Section, California 
Institute of Technology. 

June 26-27... Seminar on Management Development—Appraisal Interview 
and Review. Sponsor: American Management Association. 

Institute on Union Health and Insurance Programs. Sponsor: 
School for Workers, University of Wisconsin. 

July 13—Aug.1. Twelfth Annual Summer National Training Laboratory in 
Group Development. Sponsor: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Division of Adult Education. 

Sixth Annual Labor Education Institute. Sponsor: Institute 
of Industrial Relations, West Virginia University. 


June 18-20... New York, N. Y. 


Pasadena, Calif. 


New York, N. Y. 
July 6-12___- Madison, Wis. 


Bethel, Maine 


July 14-18__.- Morgantown, W. Va. 





Chronology of 
Recent Labor Events 





March 3, 1958 


Tue U. 8. Supreme Court denied review, thus leaving in 
effect the decisions of the lower court, in the following 
cases: 

1. Truck Drivers and Helpers Local 728 v. National 
Labor Relations Board. The union illegally picketed the 
places of business shared by a struck employer and secon- 
dary employers, after the latter refused to stop doing 
business with the primary employer, because it failed to 
inform the neutral employees that the picketing was not 
aimed at their employers. (See Chron. item for Oct. 28, 
1957, MLR, Dec. 1957.) 

2. Ruth Elkhorn Coal, Inc. v. Mitchell. The “open 
market”? exemption of the Walsh-Healey Public Con- 
tracts Act does not apply to the soft-coal industry and, 
therefore, the Secretary of Labor has authority to set 
prevailing minimum wage rates for Government con- 
tractors under the act. (See Chron. item for Sept. 19, 
1957, MLR, Nov. 1957.) 


March 5 


Tue Manonitne Counry, Onto, common pieas court 
ruled, contrary to the views of the Ohio Bureau of Unem- 
ployment Compensation (see Chron. item for May 15, 
1956, MLR, July 1956), that supplemental unemployment 
benefits payable under the SUB plan negotiated by the 
Steelworkers and major steel companies do not constitute 
remuneration under the Ohio Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Law and may be paid to laid-off workers without 
reducing State benefits for which they may become eligible. 
The court held that the State law “does not forbid but 
permits” operation of the plan. (See also p. 543 of this 
issue.) 


Members of 7 fur workers’ locals in the Fur and Leather 
Department of the Meat Cutters ratified a 3-year contract 
with the Associated Fur Manufacturers, Inc., in New 
York City, calling for weekly wage increases for about 
7,500 workers. Other terms included abolishing of a two- 
wage system under which the pay of workers, principally 
those earning more than $150 a week, was cut in slack 
season. (See also p. 537 of this issue.) 


March 6 


A FEpERAL pistrict court in Tennessee ruled in Lewis v. 
Fentress Coal and Coke Co., Inc., that the United Mine 
Workers’ existing national bituminous-coal wage agreement 
calling for union security “to the extent . . . permitted 


by law’ was effective in Tennessee insofar as it did not 
violate the State’s “right to work” law, and that, therefore, 
its dues and assessment checkoff provision was valid in the 
State since checkoffs are not prohibited by this or any other 
State law. The court further ordered the employer to 
pay delinquent assessments to the UMW Welfare and 
Retirement Fund. 


March 11 


Tue Lapres’ GARMENT Workers’ Unton and 5 women’s 
dress manufacturers associations in New York and 6 
nearby States reached 3-year agreements, subsequently 
ratified by the employers, featuring an 8-percent wage 
increase. (See also p. 537 of this issue.) 


Tre P.LumMBERs UNION ratified l-year agreements with 
several employer associations in Chicago, affecting about 
6,700 workers and calling for hourly wage increases of 20 
cents for journeymen, 10 to 19 cents for apprentices, 25 
cents for foremen, and 30 cents for superintendents, 
effective June 2, 1958. (See also p. 538 of this issue.) 


March 12 


Tue FEDERAL COURT OF APPEALS in Chicago, in J. J. Case 
Co. v. NLRB, upheld a Board decision that the firm vio- 
lated the Taft-Hartley Act by refusing to furnish a union 
representing its employees with wage and other informa- 
tion pertinent to time study and job evaluation, even 
though the union requested it at a time when neither 
grievances nor negotiations were pending, because the 
information was relevant to the union’s obligation to 
police and administer its contract with the employer. 
(See also p. 530 of this issue.) 


Mezetine at CuicaGo with representatives of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association (Ind.), Teamster 
President James R. Hoffa pledged his union to help the 
longshoremen organize the Great Lakes ports when the 
St. Lawrence Seaway expansion is completed. As detailed 
by the ILA president, Capt. William V. Bradley, the “oral” 
agreement on joint organizational campaigns covers, be- 
sides the Great Lakes, also the southern ports and Puerto 
Rico. Warehouse workers at points of receiving or ship- 
ping goods by water will be considered longshoremen, 
and those inland, teamsters. (See also p. 542 of this issue.) 


Tue International Association of Machinists announced 
that its members had voted (5-3) by referendum to create 
a special strike fund paying benefits of $35 a week to 
members on strike, and to raise per capita tax from $1.30 
to $2 a month, with 50 cents of the increase to be ear- 
marked for the fund. (See also p. 542 of this issue.) 


March 13 


An AFL-CIO-sponsored economic and legislative confer- 
ence ended a 3-day meeting in Washington, D. C., after 
its delegates had called on various members of Congress © 
to urge speedy legislative relief of unemployment. (See 
also p. 538 of this issue.) 
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March 14 


In Datuas, Tex., the United Auto Workers and the 
Chance Vought Aircraft, Inc. (a division of the United Air- 
craft Corp.), reached a 2-year agreement calling for wage 
increases ranging from 8 to 11 cents an hour and other im- 
provements for about 10,000 workers, plus a reopening in 
1959 on wages. (See also p. 537 of this issue.) 


March 16 


Tue AFL-—CIO-monitored United Textile Workers (see 
Chron. item for Dec. 5, 1957, MLR, Feb. 1958) ended its 
2-day special convention in Washington, D. C., having 
elected a new slate of officers headed by George Baldanzi 
and Francis Schaufenbil, president and secretary-treasurer, 
respectively. (See also p. 539 of this issue.) 


March 20 


Tue Secretary or Lasor, acting under the Public Con- 
tracts Act, established new minimum hourly wage rates of 
$1.20 for experienced workers and $1.15 for beginners with 
3 months or less experience in the scientific, industrial, and 


laboratory instruments industry, effective April 15. j |. ; 


March 24 


Tue Senate Select Committee on Improper Activities in 
the Labor or Management Field submitted to the Senate 
an interim report on the first year of its work, including the 
committee’s findings, general conclusions, and legislative 
recommendations designed to insure union democracy and 
control of union funds. (For text of recommendations, 
see pp. 518-520 of this issue.) The report contained sepa- 
rate views of Senator Pat McNamara of Michigan, who 
resigned from the committee a week later. (See also 
p. 541 of this issue.) 

Following its investigation of the United Automobile 
Workers’ 4-yeur-old strike against the Kohler Co. in 
Kohler, Wis. (see p. 539 of this issue), the McClellan com- 
mittee opened hearings on the violence that marked the 
union’s 1955 strike at the Perfect Circle Corp.’s plant in 
New Castle, Ind. 


Tue International Union of Operating Engineers revoked 
trusteeship over 5 of its locals—3 in New York and 1 each 
in Massachusetts and Montana, effective March 31. The 
locals were directed to conduct their affairs according to 
the international constitution until their new bylaws are 


"ants. 


adopted and become effective, and to elect officers in June 
1958. The action is the first taken under the cleanup pro- 
gram of the union’s new president, Joseph J. Delaney (see 
Chron. item for Feb. 6, 1958, MLR, Apr. 1958). 


March 25 


Tue Fiicur EnGINneers signed a 5-year contract with 
American Airlines, featuring a provision that engineers 
without pilot training might be employed on future jet 
airliners. The other terms included a 10-percent flight 
pay increase and a reopening on wages after 3 years. 
(See Chron. item for Jan. 21, 1958, MLR, Mar. 1958.) 


March 27 


Tue Governor or New York approved a bill raising 
maximum weekly unemployment compensation benefits 
from $36 to $45, retroactive to July 1, 1957, and providing 
that the benefits should be half of a worker’s weekly wage 
up to that maximum. The maximum tax rates for 
employers, applicable primarily to seasonal industries, 
were set at 3 percent of payroll in 1959 and 3.2 percent in 
1960. 


Tue Waterfront Commission of New York Harbor 
penalized the International Terminal Operating Co., Inc., 
one of the country’s largest stevedores, with a 90-day 
license suspension or a fine of $10,000 for violating the 
Waterfront Compact by discharging, in 1955, a hiring 
agent and 7 dockers upon demand, backed by a work 
stoppage, of the International Longshoremen’s Association. 
Luis A. Quvus, the ILA steward responsible for the stop- 
page, was suspended for 30 days. 


March 28 


Tue Federal court of appeals in Cincinnati, Ohio, in Fuqua 
v. United Steelworkers, laid aside a district court decision 
declaring unconstitutional an ordinance requiring the li- 
censing of labor organizers (see Chron. item for June 10, 


1957, MLR, Aug. 1957). The appeals court held that 
Federal court interference in a case of criminal prosecution 
of two violators of the ordinance was unwarranted since 
the ordinance allowed no subjective discretion to any city 
official in issuing a license and, thus, there was no clear 
and imminent danger of irreparable injury to the defend- 
Furthermore, the court held, the constittionality 
of the ordinance could have been determined in a civil 
proceeding in State courts had the defendants procured 
the required licenses and then claimed refunds. 





Developments in 
Industrial Relations’ 





Wage Developments and Collective Bargaining 


Most of the approximately 105,000 dressmakers 
who had walked out on February 24 in the first 
industrywide strike in the dress industry in 25 
years returned to work by March 12, after the 5 
major employer associations ratified agreements 
with the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union on March 11. At the end of March, how- 
ever, 8,000 workers—primarily in Pennsylvania— 
continued on strike against certain jobbers and 
contractors who had left the employer associa- 
tions. The 3-year contracts provided a direct pay 
raise of 8 percent (the first general increase in 
almost 5 years); overtime for pieceworkers after 
7 hours a day and 35 hours a week instead of 
40 hours;' extension of 6% paid holidays to all 
pieceworkers beginning in 1959; and a severance 
pay plan. Under this plan, the employers agreed 
to contribute 0.5 percent of payroll for severance 
pay beginning in 1958, with benefits beginning in 
1960. On the issue of contract enforcement, the 
companies agreed to recognize work stoppages at 
shops that failed to make pension or welfare pay- 
ments on time, and tightened procedures were 
also set up to discourage nonunion work and 
abuses of the jobber-contract shop arrangements. 
The companies also agreed to sew union labels on 
all dresses made under union conditions. In 
return, the union agreed to spend up to $1 million 
a year to promote sales of union-label dresses. 

A 3-year contract covering 7,500 fur workers 
employed in the New York metropolitan area 
provided the first general wage increase since mid- 
1951. Ratified on March 5, the contract was 
negotiated by the Furriers Joint Council (repre- 
senting 7 locals of the Fur and Leather Depart- 
ment of the Meat Cutters union) and the Associated 
Fur Manufacturers, Inc. Under the agreement, 
workers earning $125 a week or less were to 
receive a $6 pay advance, and those earning $126 
but less than $150 were to have their rates of pay 


increased by $5. In addition, the union reported 
that about 1,650 workers would benefit from in- 
creases ranging from $6 to $30 a week in minimum 
wage rates. The dual wage system under which 
pay is reduced during the slack season was elimi- 
nated; this change, according to the union, will 
benefit principally those employees earning more 
than $150 a week. 

Negotiations at major West Coast aircraft 
plants continued in March with most of the con- 
tracts—which expired during the month—being 
continued on a day-to-day basis. Elsewhere, two 
divisions of the United Aircraft Corp. concluded 
contract talks. At Bridgeport and Stratford, 
Conn., members of the United Auto Workers 
ratified a new contract with the company’s 
Sikorsky Division calling for hourly advances in 
pay ranging from 9 to'14 cents. Concluded on 
February 16 and affecting about 6,500 workers, 
the 2-year pact called for an 8th paid holiday (the 
day after Christmas in 1958 and the day before 
Christmas the following year to provide 4-day 
weekends) ; a $3-a-day increase in the hospitaliza- 
tion benefits for employees and their dependents; 
and a wage reopening for the 1959 contract year. 
In Dallas, Tex., the same union and Chance 
Vought Aircraft, Inc. (also a division of United 
Aircraft Corp.), reached agreement on March 14 
on wage increases ranging from 8 to 11 cents an 
hour for about 10,000 workers. Retroactive to 
March 8 (when the previous agreement expired), 
the new 2-year contract also provided for liberal- 
ized vacation benefits, increased sick and accident 
benefits, and a reopening in 1959 on wages. 
Unlike many other UAW aircraft agreements, 
the expiring contracts did not have cost-of-living 
escalator clauses. 

Three-step wage increases totaling 18 cents an 
hour in 1958 were scheduled for 4,000 employees 
represented by various craft unions under the 
terms of contracts with the Texas Division of the 
Dow Chemical Co. in mid-February. Wage rates 
were increased by 5 cents retroactive to February 
3; increases of 7 cents in June and 6 cents in 
December, 1958, were also provided. In addition 
to a wage reopening in June 1959, the amendments 
included an 8th holiday (Washington’s Birthday), 
and improved vacation benefits. The existing 


*Prepared in the Division»! Wages and Industrial Relations, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, on the basis of currently available published material. 
! Weekworkers were already receiving overtime after 35 hours. 
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3-year contracts, which were scheduled to run 
until June 1, 1959, were extended another year 
to June 1, 1960. 

Wage increases averaging 12 cents an hour were 
negotiated in early March for almost 3,000 em- 
ployees of Merck and Co., Inc., at its plants in 
Philadelphia and Danville, Pa., and Rahway, 
N. J. The 26-month contracts, which were 
negotiated by representatives of the Oil, Chemical 
and Atomic Workers Union, included wage re- 
openings on May 1, 1959; improved vacation 
benefits; new severance pay plans providing 
1 week of pay after 6 months’ service, up to a 
maximum of 12 weeks’ pay after 25 years for 
employees at the company’s Danville and Rahway 
plants (a similar plan had been in effect for several 
years at its Philadelphia area plants); and 
liberalized health insurance plans. All contracts 
were subject to union membership ratification. 

Effective June 2, 1958, wage rates for journey- 
men plumbers in the Chicago area were to be 
raised to $3.73 an hour, reflecting a 20-cent wage 
increase under contracts negotiated by represent- 
atives of the Plumbers union and several em- 
ployer associations. Affecting about 6,700 work- 
ers, the 1-year contracts also included a 10- to 
19-cent raise for apprentices, 25 cents for foremen, 
and 30 cents for superintendents (whose pay scales 
were to rise to $4.58 an hour). 

In contrast with these situations, some recent 
collective bargaining developments have resulted 
in the deferment of the effective date of wage 
increases negotiated in February and March or 
decisions to leave rates of pay unchanged. For 
example, on March 10, the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America announced they would not 
seek a wage increase in 1958 for 150,000 members 
employed in the men’s and boys’ clothing industry. 
The union’s agreement in this industry—which 
runs to June 1, 1960—provides for annual wage 
reopenings. The latest wage increase for these 
workers was in 1956. In 1957, they obtained an 
additional paid holiday and increased employer 
contributions to the health and welfare and pen- 
sion programs, although rates of pay had been 
left unchanged. In the cotton garment industry, 
it was announced that the union would demand 
the improvements obtained in the men’s clothing 
contracts in 1957. The cotton garment industry 
contracts, covering 90,000 workers, expire this 
June. In most apparel trades, in recent years, 


general wage increases have not been made 
annually. 

New contracts negotiated in March by the Auto 
Workers Union and Minneapolis Moline Co. (man- 
ufacturer of farm equipment) provided for a 10- 
cent wage increase which was deferred until No- 
vember 1, 1958 (the start of the company’s next 
fiscal year). The deferment, according to union 
negotiators, was in recognition of “‘adverse busi- 
ness conditions which have led to financial losses 
by the company.”’ (The company reported a loss 
of about $2.2 million for the 3 months ending 
January 31, compared with a loss of almost $2 
million last year.) The new agreements—affect- 
ing 1,700 employees at the firm’s Minneapolis and 
Hopkins, Minn., plants—are scheduled to run to 
October 1, 1959. The settlement also called for 
a review of skilled trades classifications in July 
and a revision of vacation eligibility in 1959. 

Vulcan Corp., a manufacturer of wooden heels, 
signed a l-year contract with the United Shoe 
Workers in which changes in wages and other 
economic issues were waived until July 21, 1958, 
when talks on wage rates may be reopened. Some 
inequity adjustments, however, were made. Clar- 
ence Barker, president of the union local, said the 
local’s decision was influenced by “the national 
and local economies” and that the union did “‘not 
want to do anything that [would] jeopardize the 
position of the company or of the union.’”’ About 
250 employees were affected. 


Union Meetings and Recommendations 


AFL-CIO Economic and Legislative Conference. 
Discussion of the business recession occupied much 
of the labor news during March. Speaking before 
the AFL-CIO Economic and Legislative Con- 
ference (held in Washington, D. C., March 11-13), 
George Meany, president of the Federation, called 


upon the Government for “bold, decisive 
actions . . .”” Mr. Meany suggested a tax reduc- 
tion in order to “pump new purchasing power into 
the economy,” an improvement in the Nation’s 
unemployment insurance system to provide longer 
periods of benefits, and an increase in defense and 
public works spending. Mr. Meany also expressed 
his belief that the business slump could be halted 
not only by legislative measures but also by 
raising wages and by changes in business pricing 
policy to stimulate larger volume of sales. 
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Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell told the 
conference that “we are determined to take 
whatever action is necessary to help [the unem- 
ployed]—including, when necessary, a substantial 
cut in business and personal taxes.” He warned, 
however, against the dangers of “ill-advised ac- 
tions’ and cautioned that any remedial proposals 
must “be based upon the facts, . . . reflect the 
realities of the situation, and bring help to the 
people and places that need it.” 

Following the conference, Mr. Meany, and 7 
other top officials of the AFL-CIO, met with 
President Eisenhower to urge a tax cut and other 
antirecession moves, while delegates to the con- 
ference presented their views to members of 


Congress. 


Bakery Workers. In early March, a special con- 
vention of the ousted Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers’ International Union reelected James G. 
Cross as international president. Mr. Cross was 
unopposed at the Cincinnati meeting, but delegates 
from 46 of the 162 locals reportedly attending 
chose to abstain from voting. Peter Olson, acting 
secretary-treasurer, was elected to that office, and 
16 vice presidents were also elected. The dele- 
gates voted to accept 2 constitutional changes 
(which were recommended by the AFL-CIO 
Ethical Practices Committee): one reducing the 
terms of officers from 5 to 4 years, and the other 
providing for conventions every 4 instead of 
5 years. The convention also passed a resolution 
advocating reaffiliation with the AFL-CIO ? which 
has recently chartered the rival American Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers’ International Union. 


Textile Workers. 


In another special convention, 
representatives of the United Textile Workers of 
America elected a new slate of officers as the union 


3 The union was expelled by the AFL-CIO at its December 1956 conven- 
tion for alleged corruption on the part of Cross and other top officers. The 
expulsion action took place after the union indicated unwillingness to comply 
with an AFL-CIO Executive Council cleanup directive barring Mr. Cross 
from holding office. See Monthly Labor Review, February and March 1958, 
PP. 147-148 and 301, respectively. 

* The union bad been under probation by the AFL-CIO since December 
following charges of misuse of union funds by some of its former leaders. See 
The Second Biennial Convention of the AFL-CIO (in Monthly Labor 
Review, February 1958, pp. 148-149); and also Monthly Labor Review, 
January 1958, p. 72. 

4 In May 1952, after having lost a bid for presidency of the Textile Workers 
Union of America (TWUA-CI1O), Mr. Baldanzi left the union to accept the 
post of national director of organization for the rival UTW. Several TWUA 
locals voted to follow Mr. Baldanzi into the UTW. 


took steps toward the cleanup action demanded 
by the AFL-CIO.’ George Baldanzi * and Francis 
Schaufenbil were elected president and secretary- 
treasurer, respectively; Mr. Schaufenbil had been 
acting president of the union during the proba- 
tionary period. UTW officials reaffirmed their 
pledge to institute financial reforms, and Mr. 
Baldanzi said that although he believed the union 
has been cleaned up, “some of the mistakes, some 
of the loose procedures have to be corrected.” 
AFL-CIO President George Meany, however, was 
reportedly not pleased with the convention’s 
election and gave the union 6 weeks to show 
cleanup progress, with the Federation’s Executive 
Council reviewing any corrective steps at its April 
29 meeting. 


Other Developments 


Senate Investigations. In late February, after 
several delays, the U. S. Senate Select Committee 
on Improper Activities in the Labor or Manage- 
ment Field began its investigation into the long and 
bitter dispute between the United Auto Workers 
and the Kohler Co., of Kohler, Wis. A succession 
of witnesses with conflicting stories left no doubt 
as to the extent of feeling and division in the 
community over the walkout. Some testified they 
had been “tromped on” by pickets, threatened 
with beatings, and otherwise intimidated by union 
members. Senator Barry Goldwater said he saw 
in this line of testimony evidence that “‘violence is 
the cornerstone of strikes in this organization 
[UAW] and in the CIO.” He added that the 
company’s stocking of arms in 1952 when the 
UAW had signed its first contract, had “ample 
justification” because of a record of 37 deaths 
during 13 strikes by unions of the CIO, to which 
the UAW belonged. 

In discussion on the floor of the Senate on March 
18, Senator Paul Douglas stated that in a 9-year 
period (1937 to 1946) most of the deaths arising 
from strikes were either strikers or strike sup- 
porters. Mr. Douglas also pointed out that in 
only one of the deaths was the UAW involved, 
‘and in that case, the man who died was a member 
of the UAW, and he was a striker...’ Senator 
Goldwater later said that although he did not 
accept the union’s contention that the company 
had refused to bargain in good faith, he would, if 
he had been in Mr. Kohler’s place, “have been 
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more conciliatory” after the courts prohibited 
mass picketing in 1954. 

Allan Graskamp, president of the Kohler local, 
testified that the only violence he knew of first 
hand “was levied against me myself.” Mr. 
Graskamp confirmed that there had been mass 
picketing for several weeks in 1954, when the strike 
first began, because the workers ‘remembered 
back to 1934 wher there was a strike at Kehler 
and 2 people were killed and 47 wounded.” Mr. 
Graskamp denied that there had been any physical 
restraint of employees who desired to enter the 
plant, while Robert Burkhart, an international 
representative of the union, said that he had 
“seen more violence in the New York subway 
than in the Kohler picket line.” 

A Wisconsin Circuit Court Judge testified that 
early in the dispute he and other public figures 
tried to get a reasonable settlement by arbitration, 
but the company balked. UAW officials advised 
the Senate committee that the union was willing 
“at any time” to place the strike issues in the 
hands of arbitrators; Kohler representatives refused 
on the grounds that this would permit ‘‘outsiders”’ 
to set company policy. 

Appearances of two major witnesses—Herbert 
V. Kohler (the company’s president) and Walter 
P. Reuther (president of the UAW)—was delayed 
until late in March. On March 26, Mr. Kohler 
came before the committee and asserted that he 
would bargain in good faith with agents of the 
majority of his employees, but that he no longer 
regarded the UAW as representative of the ma- 
jority. (No representation election can be con- 
ducted until the National Labor Relations Board 
issues its decision on unfair labor practice charges 
which are pending against the company.) Mr. 
Kohler also said he would not agree to arbitrate 
disciplinary discharges, which has been one of the 
union’s demands. 

As the final witness in the Senate committee’s 
current hearings, Mr. Reuther accused the Kohler 
Co. of failing to bargain in good faith, “prepara- 
tion for war instead of peace,’”’ and hiring infor- 
mants and spies. The UAW president conceded, 
however, that mass picketing of the plant in 1954 
was “improper” and that “violence never settled 
anything.” 

On March 24, in the midst of the Kohler testi- 
mony, the Senate committee issued a report based 
on its first year’s work, in which it urged remedial 


legislation in 5 areas. The committee stressed 
that its findings were in “no way intended to re- 
flect on the overwhelming majority of the labor 
unions and businessmen of this Nation of whose 
integrity the committee is firmly convinced.” It 
did, however, warn that the disclosures of the 
committee should pose a “danger signal to other 
unions” and declared it to be in the interest of 
“both labor and management to take the initiative 
and clean up situations within their own ranks.” 
Briefly, the report called for legislation designed 
to: (1) regulate and control all pension, health, 
and welfare funds; (2) regulate and control union 
funds; (3) insure union democracy; (4) curb activi- 
ties of middlemen in labor-management disputes; 
and (5) give State agencies jurisdiction over “‘no 
man’s land”’ in labor-management relations where 
the National Labor Relations Board refuses to 
exercise its jurisdiction.® 

Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell com- 
mented that he was “pleased to see that so far as 
they go, the legislative recommendations . . . gen- 
erally follow the proposals President Eisenhower 
made to Congress 2 months ago.”’” 

Regarding the activities of 5 unions * (as well 
as those of several management consultants and 
a number of employers) that it had studied during 
its first year, the committee reached 11 conclusions. 
Their conclusions were that there had been: (1) a 
lack of democratic procedures; (2) abuse of union 
power in placing local unions under trusteeship; 
(3) labor-management collusion; (4) misuse of 
union funds (which reportedly amounted to some 
$10 million spread over 15 years); (5) violence in 
labor-management disputes; (6) illegal and im- 
proper activities in violation of the Taft-Hartley 
Act on the part of certain managements; (7) abuse 
of organizational picketing; (8) infiltration of 
gangsters and hoodlums into some labor unions; 
(9) an extensive ‘‘no man’s land”’ in labor-manage- 
ment relations; (10) laxity on the part of certain 
law-enforcement officers; and (11) some members 
of the legal profession who had “played a dubious 
role in their relationships with officials of some 
unions.” 


*See Monthly Labor Review, December 1957, p. 1495. 

¢ For text of recommendations, see Legislative Recommendations of the 
McClellan Committee, pp. 518-520, this issue. 

7 See Monthly Labor Review, January and March 1958, pp. 45-47 and 300, 
respectively. 

*The Allied Industrial Workers; Bakery and Confectionery Workers; 
Operating Engineers; Teamsters; and United Textile Workers. 
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In a strong condemnation of the committee, 
AFL-CIO President George Meany called the 
report “a disgraceful example of the use of 
sensationalism in an attempt to smear the trade 
union movement,” and added that he found it to 
be “little more than a publicity-seeking document.” 
Senator Pat McNamara—the only member of the 
committee to disagree with the report—filed a 
dissent charging the effect of the report was “‘to 
frame a blanket indictment against the labor 
movement.”’ * 

In a special finding, the committee denounced 
the Teamsters union as “a major threat to the 
economy and to law enforcement in the United 
States.” The report labeled James R. Hoffa as 
“a dangerous influence in the labor movement” 
who “runs a hoodlum empire . . . dedicated to 
the proposition that no thug need starve if there 
is a Teamster payroll handy.” Of former presi- 
dent Dave Beck, the report said he “viciously 
abused” the trust of the members and “in the final 
instance he capitulated to the forces within the 
union who promoted the interest of racketeers and 
hoodlums.”’ : 

Before the Labor Subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare—which 


met to hold hearings on the McClellan committee 
proposals—Labor Secretary Mitchell suggested 
that hearings be held on a broader basis to include 
other aspects of the Administration’s labor pro- 


gram.'° Mr. Mitchell said that “no single legis- 
lative change, or even one or two changes, would 
serve as a panacea for all the kinds of irregularities 
and abuses that have come to light.” These 
views were challenged by Senator Irving M. Ives 
and Senator John F. Kennedy, subcommittee 
chairman, who expressed their belief that intro- 
ducing a “‘comprehensive” program might end in 
no legislation at all. 

AFL-CIO President George Meany made a 
statement before the subcommittee disagreeing 
strongly with most of the proposed legislation. 
Mr. Meany criticized as “discriminatory” a pro- 
posal to require officers and employees of a labor 
union to file personal financial reports thai would 
be open to the public, and asked why, if such 


*On March 31, Senator McNamara announced his resignation from the 
committee because he had “more important things to do, comparatively, 
than waste my time on that committee.” 

1 See footnote 7. 


provisions were enacted, “similar reports should 
not be required of members of Congress and 
important Federal Government officials.’’ Senator 
Kennedy expressed disappointment over Meany’s 
views and said he ought to “suggest reasonable 
alternatives . . . that the friends of labor can 


support.” 


Union Disputes. Several events reflecting lack 
of harmony within the labor movement occurred 
during March. On the West Coast, an organiza- 
tion was set up to challenge the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians as exclusive bargaining agent 
for musicians in the motion picture industry. 
Cecil F. Read, chairman of the newly formed 
Musicians Guild of America, announced that the 
group planned to petition the NLRB for an 
election. Mr. Read—who was expelled from the 
AFM in 1956, reportedly for his opposition to 
Mr. Petrillo, president of the AFM—said the 
new union would at first limit its activities to 
the motion picture industry, but eventually 
intended to challenge the AFM in other fields 
such as radio, television, and phonograph recording. 

Across the continent, an insurgent group of 
members of the Masters, Mates and Pilots union 
took control of a meeting of local No. 88 in New 
York City, and elected a new slate of local officers 
in protest against alleged improper activities on 
the part of some of its officers. However, on 
March 25, the New York State Supreme Court 
ordered removal of the insurgent group on the 
grounds that the rump election was “not in 
accordance with the union’s constitution,” and 
ordered that property and assets of the local be 
turned over to Roy D. Lurvey, the president 
of the international union who was appointed 
trustee of the unit. 

Discontent among skilled tradesmen over dif- 
ferentials between skilled and unskilled workers 
was expressed during the month as 2 unions— 
the Society of Skilled Trades and the American 
Federation of Skilled Crafts—filed bargaining 
election petitions with the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board on behalf of skilled craft units at 
the A. C. Spark Plug and Cadillac divisions of 
General Motors Corp. With the GM-UAW 
contract expiring May 29, these petitions could 
prolong contract settlement (especially for the 
workers on whose behalf the petitions have been 


filed). 
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Other Union Developments. The International 
Association of Machinists announced on March 
12 that its members had voted to create a special 
defense fund that would pay benefits of $35 a week 
to members engaged in an authorized strike. 
Under the constitutional amendment approved 
by the members, the portion of each member’s 
dues going to the international will be increased 
from $1.30 to $2 a month, of which 50 cents will be 
set aside in the special fund. Payments from the 
fund are to begin after $2 million has accumulated. 
(Previous strike benefits were $10 a week.) Eric 
Peterson, secretary-treasurer of the IAM, said the 
vote was 5 to 3 in favor, with a plurality of over 
44,000 votes; a November 1956 referendum had 
defeated the measure by a narrow margin.” 

At the annual convention of the Carpenters’ 
Western Council, delegates voted that in the 
event of a strike each member of nonstriking 
locals would be assessed $1 a day (up to $5 weekly) 
for a strike fund. The assessment vote followed 
the delegates’ earlier decision to seek a 31-cent-an- 
hour “‘package”’ increase for its members employed 
by the lumber industry on the West Coast. 
Included in the union’s proposal was a 15-cent-an- 
hour wage increase, 10 cents for health and wel- 
fare benefits, and 6 cents for paid holidays. The 
union announced that at the conclusion of its 
current bargaining talks, any money remaining 
in the strike fund would be refunded to the local 
unions on a prorated basis. 

The Teamsters union announced in et March 
pledges of cooperation with two unaffiliated 
unions—the Laundry Workers International and 
the International Longshoremen’s Association. 
In the case of the former union, the Teamsters 
signed a mutual aid and assistance pact calling for 
coordination of organizing efforts; but the agree- 
ment with the [LA—according to its President 
William V. Bradley—was an oral one.” The 
IBT-ILA agreement calls for mutual cooperation 
in organizing campaigns in the Great Lakes, the 
South, and Puerto Rico. The issue of jurisdiction 
over warchousemen was reportedly resolved by an 
agreement that men handling goods received or 
shipped by water are to be regarded as longshore- 
men; those in “‘inland’’ warehouses will be con- 
sidered within the Teamsters’ jurisdiction. 

In an unusual election campaign procedure, an 
arbitrator ruled that all nominees for the post of 
secretary-treasurer of Teamsters Local 584 in 


New York City would have the right to send 
campaign circulars to the homes of the local’s 
members. The decision arose from a dispute 
between the local’s executive board and several 
anti-administration candidates over the avail- 
ability of the local’s membership records. Under 
the ruling, the membership list and address plates 
were placed in temporary custody of the American 


. Arbitration Association, which mailed the candi- 


dates’ literature. On March 27, election results 
were announced, with Ike Bogin—a Hoffa sup- 
porter—succeeding to the post. 

On the grounds that it was the Government’s 
policy not to interfere in matters of collective 
bargaining, Secretary of Labor Mitchell refused 
the request of the Communications Workers of 
America thet he appoint a factfinding board to 
pass on the union’s bargaining demands.'* Sub- 
sequently, the union appealed to President 
Eisenhower’s Council of Economic Advisers to 
study its demands. The CWA president, Joseph 
A. Beirne, explained that his union was seeking 
to follow Mr. Eisenhower’s advice “on helping to 
end the spreading recession.”” However, Ray- 
mond J. Saulnier, chairman of the council, declined 
the union’s offer also because it would be “‘inter- 
vening . . . in collective bargaining relation- 
ships.” He did, nonetheless, add that he, to- 
gether with his colleagues, would “be happy to 
discuss . . .” with the union any uncertainty it 
might feel “as to the relation between unit labor 
cost increases and price inflation. . .” 

Mr. Beirne also urged that the union’s members 
employed by the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co. and its affiliates take advantage of the 
company’s offer, made on January 15, to set aside 
for purchase by employees, 7 million shares of 
stock over a 5-year period. Under the plan, 
employees may buy stock at 85 percent of its 
market value. Mr. Beirne declared that ‘union 
members have invested their time, energy, talents, 
and skills in the business. They should not be 
afraid to invest their money. . .” 

On March 31, New York City Mayor Robert W. 
Wagner signed an executive order granting city 
employees many of the collective bargaining rights 
enjoyed by workers in private industry. Under 
the new code, civil-service workers are guaranteed 


1! See Monthly Labor Review, February 1957, p. 208. 
13 See Monthly Labor Review, April 1958, p. 423. 
% See Monthiy Labor Review, March 1958, p. 297. 
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the right to join unions of their own choosing, and 
organizations designated by a majority of the 
employees in their bargaining units will receive 
exclusive bargaining rights, including grievance 
adjustments. Minority unions, however, will 
retain the right to present to city officials the views 
and requests of their members. The plan, which 
was initially expected to affect almost 100,000 
employees in departments directly responsible to 
the Mayor, excludes employees of the Board of 
Education, the Transit Authority, and uniformed 
policemen (the latter pending a hearing on special 
problems of the force). Mayor Wagner expressed 
confidence that the program would lead to “more 
harmonious, mature, and responsible relations 
between the city and its employees.” 

An opinion issued by the NLRB on March 27 
outlined conditions under which a union may 
operate a hiring hall in agreement with an em- 
ployer without violating the closed shop prohibi- 
tion of the Taft-Hartley Act. To operate a legal 


hiring hall, the Board declared that the basis for 
sending a person to a job may be “any selective 
standard or criterion which an employer could 
lawfully utilize in selecting from among job 


seekers.’”” Such an agreement with an employer, 
the Board declared, would be nondiscriminatory if 
the selection were not based on union membership 
in any way; if the employer retained the right to 
reject any applicant sent by the union; and if 
adequate notices were posted “relating to the 
functioning of the hiring arrangement. . .” ™ 
The Board’s statement followed a decision in a 
case brought by a laborer against the Hod Car- 
riers’ Union and the Associated General Con- 
tractors of America, Inc., in which the plaintiff 
had let his union membership lapse and had sub- 
sequently been unable to obtain work through the 
Hod Carriers’ hiring hall. The Board had ruled 
this to be illegal encouragement of a labor organ- 
ization in violation of the Taft-Hartley Act on 
the grounds that ‘the union [was] free to pick and 
choose on any basis it [saw] fit” who should be 
employed. 


Supplemental Unemployment Benefit Plans. In 
Ohio, Common Pleas Judge Erskin Maiden, Jr., 
ruled that the State’s unemployed workers may 
collect private unemployment benefits without 
reducing the State’s unemployment compensation 
for which they may be eligible. The court’s 
decision arose from a test case in which four steel 
companies and the Steelworkers union contested 
a ruling by the Ohio Bureau of Unemployment 
Compensation, which had said that any SUB pay- 
ments must be deducted from State unemployment 
insurance payments.® State compensation offi- 
cials and Governor C. William O’Neill called for 
an immediate appeal of the court ruling. 

Operation of an alternative SUB plan in 
Indiana * was threatened as questions arose over 
the legality of that plan. Since Indiana law 
renders it illegal for laid-off workers to receive 
simultaneous payment of private and public un- 
employment compensation, the companies and 
the Steelworkers devised a plan whereby workers 
would initially receive benefits of approximately 
65 percent of take-home pay from the SUB funds. 
When, however, the outlays of the funds reached 
a given level, payments from the private funds 
would be made every fourth week; during the 
other 3 weeks, workers would receive State un- 
employment benefits. The Indiana Employment 
Security Division questioned this latter method 
of payment and decided to set up a test case in 
late March to determine the legality of this 
second phase; namely, whether the fourth week’s 
payment was “deductible income” (in which case 
it would be considered as earnings and hence de- 
ducted from State payments), or was designed to 
cover just that 1 week and was not predicated on 
the amount the State has paid. If the latter was 
the case, then—according to the manager of the 
division’s Gary, Ind., office—it ‘‘conceivably could 
be all right.” 


4 See Monthly Labor Review, April 1958, p. rv. 
18 See Monthly Labor Review, July 1956, p. 830. 
% See Monthly Labor Review, December 1957, p. 1502. 
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Special Reviews 


Labor Union Theories in America—Background 
and Development. By Mark Perlman. Evan- 
ston, Ill., Row, Peterson and Co., 1958. xv, 
313 pp. $6. 

The literature on the why, how, and whither of 
labor unionism in America is not inaptly described 
by the author as “a jungle of individual inter- 
pretations.” The purpose of his study is to 
classify, summarize, and assess this literature. 
The task (which must have been at times un- 
utterably boring) has been attacked with vigor 
and thoroughness. 

The author classifies the “theories” or “basic 
interpretations” of the labor movement into five 
groups: 1. Unionism as a moral institution (Rich- 
ard T. Ely, Monsignor John Ryan). 2. Unionism 
as a revolutionary institution (Marxism, repre- 
sented variously from right to left by Max Hayes, 
Victor Berger, Daniel De Leon, Eugene V. Debs, 
William Z. Foster, and others, with comments on 
William D. Haywood and the Industrial Workers 
of the World). 3. Unionism as a psychological 
reaction (Robert F. Hoxie, Carleton H. Parker, 
and Frank Tannenbaum). 4. Unionism as a 
welfare institution (Jacob A. Hollander, George E. 
Barnett, David A. McCabe and others who drew 
their inspiration from the Webbs, Pigou, Hobson 
and other British). 5. Unionism as part of the 
democratic process (Henry Carter Adams and 
the Wisconsin group, with special emphasis on 
John R. Commons and Selig Perlman). 

This classification is one of the chief virtues of 
the work. It helps set forth usefully the relative 
importance of the many streams of thought which 
have made up American labor theory. It under- 
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lines the conclusion that the attempts to transplant 
European theories bodily were never successful. 

But there are always dangers in classification if 
it is pushed too far, and this occasionally happens. 
For example, Norman Ware is treated as a sort 
of afterthought to “unionism as a revolutionary 
institution.” The label Unionism as Part of the 
Democratic Process, used for the Wisconsin 
theory (as represented by Selig Perlman), in- 
evitably prejudges one of the central issues. 
Many writers outside the Wisconsin group would 
have argued that their theories were more pro- 
foundly based on democratic theory than the 
Wisconsin theory. 

For the most part, the treatment of the several 
theories is objective and perspective and in the 
case of the Wisconsin group, full of insight and 
affection. The principal exception is the treat- 
ment of the leftwing Socialists and the Com- 
munists. The author is undoubtedly correct 
that Marxism was never successfully transplanted 
to this continent, that the socialist left was often 
hopelessly doctrinaire and unrealistic, and that as 
a consequence it was organizationally unsuccess- 
ful. His personal predilection for the “prag- 
matism” of the Wisconsin school makes him 
attribute less significance to leftwing theories than 
seems reasonable. For example, he says of 
William Z. Foster at one point that he “directed 
a membership campaign . . and actually or- 
ganized about 200,000 Chicago packinghouse 
employees. This success inspired Foster to under- 
take the organization of the steel industry. After 
a short period of preparation, Foster called a 
nationwide steel strike which ultimately proved 
completely unsuccessful. Foster, as might have 
been expected, found himself blacklisted. He 
then turned on Gompers and blamed the failure 
on him, although Gompers, who distrusted Foster, 
had been dubious about the management of the 
strike from the start.” This summary, pre- 
sented as part of the background for Foster’s 
writings, is probably the shortest and most in- 
accurate account of the 1919 steel strike that will 
ever be written. 

How relevant is this kind of study? The author 
himself sees this as the central question. ‘The 
justification for this study lies principally in the 
usefulness which older studies have for an under- 
standing of the current American labor movement 

It is both a stocktaking of the wealth of 
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literature. . on the major explanations of 
American unionism . . . and a discussion of the 
relevance of that literature to present thinking.” 

The case for relevance is not well made. By 
far the least satisfactory chapter is the final one, 
Assaying the Five Theories. To take one ex- 
ample, Carleton Parker, who treated unionism 
as a psychological response to an unfriendly en- 
vironment, is described a “precursor of the 
personnel-management movement.” But is this 
so? Is it not likely that the present personnel- 
management movement, with its human relations 
emphasis, would be just exactly the same without 
any of the authors mentioned in this work? The 
question is, what can be found in the labor theory 
literature prior to 1930 (which is in effect as far as 
the book goes) which explains the present relation- 
ship between employers and unions or between 
union leaders and the members? On the whole, 
a curious student of the current labor scene would 
be disappointed with his findings. It is in the 
historical and descriptive work of the Commons 
group at Wisconsin that one finds the insights, 
the explanations of origins, and some sense of 
motivation. The movement is too complex for 


capsulizing, and one feels, as he reads this work, 
that when the researchers stopped gathering facts 
and attempted to generalize, they had for the most 
part ceased being useful. 


—Grorce W. Brooks 


International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers 


Segments of the Economy, 1956—A Symposium. 
By Kenneth E. Boulding and others. Cleve- 
land, Case Institute of Technology, 1957. 
314 pp. $3, Howard Allen, Inc., Cleveland. 

For the first time, in this volume, the lectures 
presented to university teachers in economics 
participating in the summertime Economics- 
in-Action Program at the Case Institute of 

Technology are made generally available to the 

public. Aside from the substantive merit of the 

lectures, the volume is of interest because of its 
testimony to the independence of academic 

thought in the United States as evidenced in a 

program sponsored jointly by a large corporation 

and a university. Represented in the volume are 

Professors Kenneth Boulding, Yale Brozen, Wil- 

ford Eiteman, Fritz Machlup, Neil Chamberlain, 
462397—58——_5 


and Commissioner of Labor Statistics, Ewan 
Clague. 

Boulding is concerned with the limitations to 
economics as a science deriving from its analogies 
to Newtonian mechanics. This, of course, is no 
new complaint. But despite attempts to impart 
biological and sociological concepts to economics, 
the “Keynesian system is just as mechanical as 
that of Walras, the principal difference being that 
the Keynesian system is clumsier, and therefore 
more useful to clumsy people in a clumsy world.” 
On the economists’ own grounds, Boulding finds 
a second cause of complaint in the overemphasis 
on the concept of income and income flows and 
a failure to give explicit recognition to the im- 
portance of asset processes in economic analysis. 
To this he attributes shortcomings of perception 
in consumption, firm, and price theories and par- 
ticularly the difficulties of macroeconomics in 
explaining the distribution of national income 
between labor and nonlabor income. 

In other essays, Boulding and Machlup are both 
concerned with various aspects of the future of 
capitalism. Boulding is optimistic that whatever 
governmental action may be necessary can be 
‘Jargely ‘cybernetic’ and regulative.” Following 
Max Weber and Schumpeter, he sees more diffi- 
cult problems for capitalism in the sociological 
environment. He stresses particularly that the 
market, which makes for freedom, may be lacking 
in a “human bond more complex than an across- 
the-counter relationship.” In this context, his 
discussion of the corporation and what is called 
human relations is the kind of speculation, cutting 
across the borders of religion and politics, that we 
have come to expect from him. 

Machlup’s concern about the future of capital- 
ism is expressed at the end of two lectures on 
economic development. The first is a survey, 
quite possibly the best to be found within the 
limits of 27 pages, of the whole range of questions 
dealing with economic development, summarized 
in the form of paradoxes and dilemmas—conflict- 
ing definitions, conflicting objectives, conflicting 
recommendations, and conflicting theories. The 
second examines the question whether economic 
development requires central planning. The four 
main arguments that can be advanced in its favor 
may or may not be convincing, and clearly are not 
to Machlup. But where countries have made the 
decision to begin with public enterprise and public 
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investment, Machlup believes more is to be gained 
by keeping the road “open for free enterprise to 
develop side by side with public enterprise’”’ than 
by “angry and hostile opposition to public develop- 
ment planning.” 

The lectures by Professor Chamberlain repre- 
sent more than a mere summarization of the drift 
of research and analysis in the field of labor eco- 
nomics in the last 15 years; it is a critical appraisal 
that brings together and makes much sense out of 
what often appeared irreconcilable controversy. 
In this, he largely follows Reynolds and Reder in 
bringing together the conflicting approaches of 
Dunlop and Ross to wage theory. He then guides 
the reader through the research on the influence of 
unions on relative wage rates. It is much more 
than an annotated bibliography, but this would 
be a valuable contribution in itself. “It is not 


surprising,’ he concludes, ‘‘to find that the power 
of unions to secure persisting and widening ad- 
vantages for their members, relative to other 
workers, is probably not very great,’’ and finds the 
explanation in that their market power depends 
in large part on the market power of their counter- 
part business units, which are subject to competi- 


tion “more effective than the simple price com- 
petition of orthodox theory.” 


—Cuartes D. Stewart 


Deputy Assistant Secretary for Research and 
Development, U. 8. Department of Labor 


First Report ‘of the British] Council on Prices, 
Productivity and Incomes. London, H. M. 
Stationery Office, 1958. 75 pp. 2s. 

In August 1957, the British Government created 
a three-man council with the following terms of 
reference: “Having regard to the desirability of 
full employment and increasing standards of life 
based on expanding production and reasonable 
stability of prices, to keep under review changes 
in prices, productivity, and the level of incomes 
(including wages, salaries, and profits) and to 
report thereon from time to time.”” The member- 
ship of the Council consists of Lord Cohen, a 
jurist; Sir Dennis Robertson, an economist; and 
Sir Harold Howitt, an accountant. 

The formation of the Council resulted from 
increasing concern with the persistence of strong 
inflationary tendencies in the British economy. 
Unlike our own Council of Economic Advisers, 


the functions of the British Council do not appear 
to include direct assistance and advice to the 
Government on economic policy. Indirectly, its 
influence on policy may prove substantial. 

In preparing its initial report, the Council con- 
sulted extensively with representatives of govern- 
mental departments, employer organizations, and 
the Trades Union Congress. It also obtained 
memoranda from more than a dozen economists. 
This first report undoubtedly will be read widely 
for its clear account of postwar economic develop- 
ments in Great Britain, and for its analysis of the 
problems of employment, price level stability, and 
economic growth. 

Briefly, and at some risk of distortion, the 
Council views the postwar inflation as arising 
primarily from excessive money demand for goods 
and services. Trade union pressure for wage in- 
creases ‘may have great importance for the near 
future even if it should be of less importance than 
some people suppose in explaining the recent past.” 
It is suggested that the resolute Government 
action in September 1957, when the central bank 
discount rate was raised to 7 percent and the com- 
mercial banks, in effect were directed to ration 
credit, should have been taken 2 years earlier. 
If downward pressure on total demand is to be 
maintained, some of the pressure probably should 
be shifted from investment to consumption. 

Reduction in the intensity of demand, will tend 
to moderate claims for upward wage adjustments 
and increase employer resistance to such claims. 
Wage increases if granted in 1958 should “be 
substantially below the average of the last few 
years.” The Council rejects the proposal that it 
announce a percentage figure by which average 
money wages could increase during the year with- 
out inflationary effects; there would be “a real 
danger that the prescribed average would always 
become a minimum, and the process of wage 
inflation therefore built into the system.’”’ With 
respect to prices and prefits, the Council urges 
reconsideration of the present authority of indi- 
vidual companies to enforce maintenance of resale 
prices; it suggests also that capital expansion be 
financed to a lesser extent through retained com- 
pany earnings. 

There will be interest in the discussion of the 
object of policy with respect to the price level. 
The Council is inclined to believe that general 
stability is the most practical goal; a slowly rising 
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price level, even with universal income escala- 
tion, is rejected. Certain circumstances may 
produce a rise in the retail price index (e. g., a 
sharp rise in the cost of imported foods or raw 
materials) that cannot readily be avoided by 
domestic measures. In these cases, in the Coun- 


cil’s view, the effect on real income should be 
shared by all groups in the population. 


—H. M. Dovry 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


It Pays To Be Healthy: A World Renowned Physi- 
cian Guides You to Success, Happiness, and 
Health in Your Work. By Robert Collier 
Page, M.D. Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1957. 285 pp. $4.95. 

Toward Better Personal Adjustment. By Harold 
W. Bernard. New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co.,Inc., 1957. 454 pp., bibliography. $5.50. 

These two books are concerned with health. 
Both are inspirational in nature. In It Pays To 
Be Healthy, Robert Collier Page, a management 
medical consultant and a specialist in occupational 
medicine, writes of medical problems facing those 
in the business world. The book starts with a 
general discussion of normal health and the role it 
plays in the individual’s work. Dr. Page de- 
scribes functional disorders and tells the reader to 
avoid them by acquiring “the knack of honest 
self-analysis.” Practical medical advice is offered 
on such health problems as the tension headache, 
obesity, problem drinking, various psychiatric 
states, and ulcers—“the service badge of competi- 
tion.”” Of particular interest is his sage advice 
for the wife of the ambitious businessman. Four- 
teen “positive day-to-day techniques of living” 
are presented to the wives for “thought and ac- 
tion.” Also included is an enlightening chapter 
on how to deal with job problems and some excel- 
lent suggestions for choosing doctors, as well as a 
discussion of various aspects of the medical exami- 
nation. The book ends with a foward looking 
section on retirement. 

Toward Better Personal Adjustment is designed 
as a text for college students. It covers such areas 
as the individual and mental health and the ad- 
justment of the college student. The chapter on 
Occupational Adjustment is of particular interest. 


—L. B. WaLuLersTEeIn 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Accident Prevention 


Protecting Youth from Work Hazards. By Miriam Fuhr- 
man. (2 Occupational Outlook, U. 8. Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, February 1958, 
pp. 19-23. 30 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington.) 


Accident Prevention in an Engineering Works. By W. 
Brockerhoff. (In Occupational Health and Safety, 
Geneva, October-December 1957, pp. 177-191. 75 
cents. Distributed in United States by Washington 
Branch of ILO.) 


Automation 


The Interest of the Federal Government in Automation. By 
Ewan Clague. Washington, U. 8S. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1958. 13 pp. 
Free. 


Medical Aspects of Automation. By Charles G. Merckel, 
M.D. (In Industrial Medicine and Surgery, Chicago, 
December 1957, pp. 541-545. 75 cents.) 


Automation and Occupational Health. By A. V. Raison. 
(Jn Occupational Health Review, Canadian Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare, Ottawa, De- 
cember 1957, pp. 1-4, bibliography.) 


The Impact of Automation on the Manufacturing Executive's 
Job. By Gabriel N. Stilan. (Jn Management 
Review, American Management Association, New 
York, March 1958, pp. 19-23, 89-93. $1.25; $1 
to AMA members.) 


Industrial Relations and Technological Change: Proceedings 
of Ninth Annual Conference, Industrial Relations Cen- 
ter, McGill University, September 11-12, 1957. Edited 
by H. D. Woods. Montreal, the University, [19587]. 
87 pp. 


Paving the Way for Technological Change. By Otto 
Neuloh. (Jn Personnel, American Management As- 
sociation, New York, March-April 1958, pp. 21-26. 
$1.75; $1.25 to AMA members.) 


Costs and Standards of Living 


Control of Living Costs. By William A. Korns. Wash- 
ington (1156 19th Street NW.), Editorial Research 
Reports, 1957. 18 pp. (Vol. II, No. 11.) $2. 


Quantity and Cost Budgets for Two Income Levels: Family 
of a Salaried Junior Professional and Executive 
Worker, Family of a Wage Earner—Prices for the San 
Francisco Bay Area, Sepiember 1957. Berkeley, Uni- 
versity of California, Heller Committee for Research 
in Social Economics, 1958. 86 pp. $1.75. 


Employment and Unemployment 


Multiple Jobholding, July 1957. Washington, U. 8. De- 
partment of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1958. 
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8 pp. (Current Population Reports, Labor Force, 
Series P-—50, No. 80.) 10 cents, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington. 


Commuting in the Syracuse Labor Market Area from the 
Standpoint of Employment and Unemployment. By 
Roy Gerard and Allen B. Dickerman, Syracuse, 
N. Y., Syracuse University, College of Business Admin- 
istration, Business Research Center, 1957. 38 pp., 
bibliography. 


Health and Welfare 


Annual Report of the [Tennessee Valley Authority] Division 
of Health and Safety for the Fiscal Year 1957. Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., 1957. 43 pp. 


Pre-Employment Disability Evaluation. By William A. 
Kellogg, M.D. Springfield, Ill., Charles ©. Thomas, 
1957. xv, 155 pp. $10.50. 


Twenty-one Years’ Experience With Rejections for Employ- 
ment. By Arthur F. Mangelsdorff, M.D. (Jn A. M.A. 
Archives of Industrial Health, Chicago, February 
1958, pp. 104-110. $1.) 


Labor Legislation 


Analysis of Workmen’s Compensation Laws. Washington, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 1958. 
56 pp. $1. 


Workmen’s Compensation Law [of New York State] and Rules 
and Regulations Promulgated Thereunder. Albany, 
New York State Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
1957. 423 pp. 


State Unemployment Insurance Legislation, 1957. (In 
Social Security Bulletin, U. 8. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Social Security Administra- 
tion, Washington, January 1958, pp. 8-13, 25-28. 
25 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington.) 


New York’s' Minimum Wage Law: The First Twenty Years. 
By Isador Lubin and Charles A. Pearce. (Jn 
Industrial and Labor Relations Review, Ithaca, N. Y., 
January 1958, pp. 203-219. $1.75. Also reprinted.) 


Right-to-Work Laws. By William R. McIntyre. Wash- 
ington (1156 19th Street NW.), Editorial Research 


Reports, 1957. 16 pp. (Vol. II, 1957, No. 19.) $2. 


Labor Movement 


Brief History of the American Labor Movement. Washing- 
ton, U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1957. 85 pp. (Bull. 1000, rev.) 35 
cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


The “ Right to Work’? Issue—Pro’s and Con’s; An Annotated 
Bibliography on Union Security. By Leonard Wigon 
and Gilbert E. Donahue. Champaign, Ill., University 
of Illinois, January 1958. 14 pp. 


West German Trade Unions and Disarmament. By Gerard 
Braunthal. (Jn Political Science Quarterly, Columbia 
University, New York, March 1958, pp. 82-99. 
$1.50.) 


Labor Turnover 


Analysis of Worker Turnover Pays Off. By Louis Cassels 
and Raymond L. Randall. (Jn Nation’s Business, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Wash- 
ington, January 1958, pp. 34-35, 70-72. Also 
reprinted.) 


Analyzing Turnover Among Hospital Personnel. By 
Eugene Levine and Stuart Wright. [Washington, 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Division of Nursing Resources, 1958.] 16 pp., 
bibliography. (Reprinted from Hospitals, Journal of 
the American Hospital Association, August, Septem- 
ber, October 1957.) Free. 


The Personnel Turnover Concept: A Reappraisal. By 
Geoffrey Y. Cornog. (Jn Public Administration 
Review, Chicago, Autumn 1957, pp. 247-256, 
bibliography. $2.) 


Manpower 


Scientific and Engineering Manpower Requirements for the 
Atomic Industry. New York, Atomic Industrial 
Forum, Inc., 1957. 35 pp. 


Immigration of Professional Workers to the United States, 
1958-56. By Bella Schwartz. Washington, U. 8. 
National Science Foundation, 1958. 11 pp. (Scien- 
tific Manpower Bull. 8, NSF-58-4.) Free. 


Aircraft and Parts Manufacturing. By Ruth Rosenwald 
and Harry Novick. Washington, U. S. Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, 1958. 
13 pp. (Industry Manpower Survey 85.) Free. 


Older Workers and the Aged 


The Aged in American Society. 
New York, Ronald Press Co., 1958. 
ography. $5.50. 


Longer Life. By George Soule. 
Press, 1958. 151 pp. $3. 


Age Differences in Work Altitudes. By H. Meltzer. (In 
Journal cf Gerontology, January 1958, pp. 74-81. 
$2.50.) 


By Joseph T. Drake. 
431 pp., bibli- 


New York, The Viking 


Facts and Figures on Gerontology in Georgia. By Georgia 
Gerontology Society. Athens, Ga., University of 
Georgia, Georgia Center for Continuing Education, 
1957. 6lpp. $1. 


Pensions and Pension Plans 


Safe Management of Pension and Welfare Funds: Papers 
Presented Before a Select Group of Labor, Management, 
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and Government Leaders, Atlantic City, N. J., December 
12, 1967. Edited by Irvine L. H. Kerrison. New 
Brunswick, N. J., Rutgers—The State University, 
Institute of Management and Labor Relations, 1957. 
54 pp. 


Proceedings of New York University Tenth Annual Con- 
ference on Labor, New York City, June 12-14, 19657. 
(Program limited to analysis and evaluation of tech- 
nical matters relating to pension plans.) Edited by 
Emanuel Stein. Albany, N. Y., Matthew Bender & 
Co., Inc., 1957. 380 pp. 


Income Adequacy and Pension Planning in the United 
States of America. By WilburJ.Cohen. (Jn Bulletin 
of the International Social Security Association, 
Geneva, December 1957, pp. 483-509.) 


Personnel Management and Practices 


Annotated Bibliography of Audio-Visual Aids for Manage- 
ment Development Programs. Edited by Charles A. 
Hebert. New York, Research Service, 1958. 24 pp. 
3d edition. $3. 


Measuring Organizational Performance. By Rensis Likert. 
(In Harvard Business Review, Boston, Mass., March- 
April 1958, pp. 41-50. $2.) 


Leadership on the Job: Guides to Good Supervision. Edited 
by staff of Supervisory Management. New York, 


American Management Association, 1957. 303 pp. $6. 


Basin Motion Timestudy. By Gerald B. Bailey and Ralph 
Presgrave. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1958. 195 pp. $5. 


Management for Engineers. By Roger C. Heimer. New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1958. 453 pp. 
$6.75. 


How To Get More From Research. (In Nation’s Business, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Washing- 
ton, January 1958, pp. 34-35, 70-72. Also reprinted.) 


Increasing the Productivity of Scientists. By Irving Hirsch, 
William Milwitt, William J. Oakes. (Jn Harvard 
Business Review, Boston, Mass., March-April 1958, 
pp. 66-76. $2. Also reprinted.) 


Prices and Price Indexes 


Wholesale Prices and Price Indexes, 1954-56. Washington, 
U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
ties, 1957. 439 pp. (Bull. 1214.) $2, Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington. 


Daily Indexes and Spot Market Prices, January 1, 1954- 
December $1, 1956. Washington, U. S. Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1958. 56 pp. 
(BLS Report 131.) Free. 


Movements in Retail Prices Since 1958 [in England]. By 
R. G. D. Allen. (Jn Economica, London School of 
Economics and Political Science, London, February 
1958, pp. 14-25. 10s.) 


Vocational Guidance 


Employment Outlook for Technicians. By Bernard Michael. 
(In Occupational Outlook, U. 8. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, February 1958, 
pp. 10-18. 30 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington.) 


Vocational and Professional Monographs: Nursing. By 
Cecilia L. Schultz (No. 41, 24 pp., bibliography); 
The Sali Industry. By Wendell G. Wilcox (No. V-91, 
31 pp., bibliography). Cambridge, Mass., Bellman 
Publishing Co., 1958. $1 each. 


The Fields of Nursing. By Irwin Deutscher. (Jn Nursing 
World, Columbia, Mo., February 1958, pp. 10-16, 30. 
35 cents.) 


Industrial Nursing—and Its Future. By Sara P. Wagner. 
(In The Medical Bulletin, Standard Oil Co. (New 
Jersey), New York, July 1957, pp. 123-128, bibli- 
ography.) 


Wages and Hours 


Occupational Wage Survey: St. Louis, Mo., November 1957 
(Bull. 1224-5, 27 pp., 25 cents); Philadelphia, Pa., 
October 1957 (Bull. 1224-6, 29 pp., 25 cents); Denver, 
Colo., December 1957 (Bull. 1224-7, 25 pp., 25 cents). 
Washington, U. 8S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1958. Available from Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington. 


Labor Costs Here and Abroad. By Martin R. Gainsbrugh. 
(In Business Record, National Industrial Con/erence 
Board, Inc., New York, January 1958, pp. 10-16.) 


Area Variations in the Wages of Agricultural Labor in the 
United States. By Sheridan T. Maitland and Dorothy 
Anne Fisher. Washington, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, 1958. 54 pp. (Technical Bull. 1177.) 
25 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Wage Structure: Part I, Motor Vehicles; Part II, Motor 
Vehicle Parts. By H. M. Douty and James F. 
Walker. Washington, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1958. 55 pp. (BLS 
Report 128.) Free. 


The Function of Wage Policy: The Australian Experience. 
By J. E. Isaac. (Jn Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., February 
1958, pp. 115-138. $1.50.) 


Union Wages and Hours: Building Trades, July 1, 1957, 
and Trend, 1907-57 (Bull. 1227, 49 pp., 35 cents); 
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Local Transit Operating Employees, July 1, 1957, and 
Trend, 1929-57 (Bull. 1229, 11 pp., 15 cents); Motor- 
truck Drivers and Helpers, July 1, 1957, and Trend, 
1986-57 (Bull. 1230, 40 pp., 30 cents). Washington, 
U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, 1958. Available from Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington. 


The Shorter Work Week—Selected References, September 
1957. Detroit, Mich., Public Library, Social Sciences 
Department, 1958. 11 pp. 


Miscellaneous 


Pioneering in Industrial Research: The Story of the General 
Electric Research Laboratory. By Kendall Birr. 
Washington, Public Affairs Press, 1957. 204 pp. 
$4.50. 


The Response to Industrialism, 1885-1914. By Samuel P. 
Hays. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1957. 
211 pp. $3.50. 


Industrial Plant Protection. By John Richelieu Davis. 
Springfield, Ill., Charles C. Thomas, 1957. xxxiii, 
566 pp., bibliography. $12. 


Report of the Joint Economic Committee on the January 


1958 Economic Report of the President with Supple-_ 


mental and Dissenting Views, and the Economic 
Outlook for 1958 Prepared by the Committee Staff. 
Washington, 1958. 52 pp. (House Report 1409, 
85th Cong., 2d sess.) 


An Introduction to Automatic Computers. By Ned Chapin. 
Princeton, N. J., D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 1957. 


An Introduction to the Productivity Issue. (In Labor 
Trends, Special Report XXI, Detroit, Mich., Spring 
1958, 12 pp. $3.) 


Annual Report of the U. S. Railroad Retirement Board for 
the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1957. Washington, 
1958. 190 pp. 70 cents, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington. 


Economic Forces in the U. S. A. in Facts and Figures: The 
United States, its People, its Labor Force, and its 
Economy. By Marion Hayes and Edward L. Deuss. 
Washington, U. 8S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, in cooperation with International 
Cooperation Administration, 1957. 188 pp. 5th ed. 
60 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Underdeveloped Areas—A Book of Readings and Research. 
By Lyle W. Shannon. New York, Harper & Brothers, 
1957. 496 pp. $6.50. 


Contemporary Developmenis in Occupational Nursing: 
[Proceedings of] Fourth Annual Workshop in Indus- 
trial Nursing, March 29-30, 1957. Oklahoma City, 
University of Oklahoma Medical Center, Department 
of Preventive Medicine and Public Health, 1957. 
116 pp. $2, payable to Industrial Nursing Trust 
Fund. 


Factory and Manager inthe USSR. By Joseph 8S. Berliner. 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1957. 
386 pp., bibliography. $7.50. 


[Japanese] Year Book of Labor Statistics, 1956. [Tokyo], 
Ministry of Labor, Division of Labor Statistics and 
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Union Conventions, June 16 to July 15, 1958 


Place 


Miami Beach, Fla. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Asheville, N. C. 


National and international unions 


Order of Railway Conductors and Brakemen (Ind.)_ 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employes. --- 
National Federation of Salaried Unions (Ind.)_____- 


Place 


Rawlins. 


State federations 


Wyoming State AFL-CIO 
Maine State Federated Labor Council 
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TABLE A-2. Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry ! 
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Geographic division and State 





Continental United States__.........../3, 


New Engiand.............. 








Middle Atlantic 


North Dakota. 


i dieder-sip'nadiedeiodnindinne eveo 
Kansas... 


Nebraska__ 


West North Central_..........-....-.- 


8 ES RRR ee eae 
Arkansas. ....... 
Oklaboma... 


West South Central_._............_.... 


East South Central.................... 
Kentucky-.......- 
Tennessee... 
Alabama__. 


I 

















y 


Ww 

Co 
TR eS a a 
Nevad 


Pacific ..- 


New Merxico_ 





ID. cee 


Washington........... 


Or 





Sovcnce: U. 8, Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security. 


Figures 


1 Average of weekly data adjusted for split weeks in the month, 


may not add to exact column totals because of rounding. 





A: EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 563 





TABLE A-9, Unemployment insurance and employment service programs, selected operations ' 
[All items except average benefit amounts are in thousands] 





1958 | 1957 





Jan. | Dee. | Nov. Oct. | Sept. | Aug. 





Bupioyment service: | 
ew applications ~ work__..... 1, = pom = 813 713 672) 708) 
Nonfarm placemen 540) 561 636) 628 534 a 425; 
State unemployment insurance pro- 4 
grams * 
- 2 a 1,346; 11 1,032) 842) 1, 267) 881 1, 099) 897 


ee 1,513, 1,237) = 1, 167; > 1,285} 1,251 ’ 1, 592 
3.6 8 28 3.0 3 3.6 490) 


Initial claims # 

Insured unemployment ¢ (aver- 
age weekly volume). a ¥! 

Rate of insured unemployment zr 7. 69 3.0 3.1 


Weeks of unemployment com- 
10,780, 7, 211 «sul 4, 603 7 aig 4, 686 


oo! 
$20.75 $20.44' $29. 20) 27.87| $27 80| $27.44) $27 47) 
Sisala, 012 $207, 110 sii cz $131, 832 , 333 /$10, 130 $123, 540 





5,766, 6,302 
Average weekly benefit amount 

for total unemployment....... 
Tota! benefits paid 


Unemployment compensation for 
veterans 


$27.72 $27 72 . 
$154, 329'$168, 841 $164, 860) 


30 
61 


Initia) shai ' 31 87 28 21 2 24 18) 21 2 
Insured unemployment 4 (aver- 
age weekly volume) 72) 538) 41) % 33 39 47 4 
Weeks of unemployment com- | | | 
ted | 258 170 15! 112} 142 145; 145 138 191) 218 S 


e- 29) 
Total benefits paid 7 $7,546) $6,924 $4, 574, $4, 539 $5,155, $5,886, $5, 


Rallroad unemployment insurance: | 
Applications * 27) 43, 36, 
Insured unem ployment (average | | | 

weekly volume)............... 140) 135 106 56. 47) 
Number of payments *_. 284) 309 227 142| 119) $2 
Average amount of benefit ‘pa } | | | | 

ment * $67. 52 5.07 $64.22) $62.50) $82.20) $62.01) $58. 
$14,498, $8,852 $7, oa $5, 689, $4, 

















262 
$7, 050 





5 33 16) 10) 9 +t) 10 


18 
46 £2 36. 2 53 60 6 55 

113 4) 86) 100,125) 151) a8] 18 
62 

640 











$53.50) $60.86 $57 68) $58.14 a $00 01 $57.67 


Tota! benefits paid #_........_._| $19, 093) son 12? 
| 





All s:" i 
ooes unemployment ¢ 3, 375) 3,065 2, 256 1,623} 1, 314) 





$4,960, $5, 109 ] $7,227; $8,973, $8,252) $7,112 








1, 200) 1,228; 1,388) 1,319) 1,424 1,565) 1,700 1,846) 1,651 
| } | i 





wna weekly insured unemployment excludes territories; other {tems 
ude the 

3 Data include activities under the m of Unemployment Compensa- 
tion for Federa] Employees (UCFE), whieh Susan cee on January |, 


1955. 

+ An Initial claim fs a notice fled by a worker at the beginning of a period 
of unemployment which establishes the starting date for any insured unem- 
= which may result if be is unemplo for 1 week or longer. 

Jum ber of workers reporting the completion of at least | week of unem- 


t. 
‘ The rate of sured unemployment is the number of insured unempicyed 
a8 & percent of the average covered employment in a 12-month 


* Based on cisims filed under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act 
of 1952. Excludes claims filed by veterans to supplement State, UCFE, or 
rallrcad unemployment insurance benefits. 


' Federal portion only of benefits paid jointiy with other programs. Weckly 
benefit amount for tota! unem ae ment i# set by law at $26 

* Ap applicetion for benefits is by a railroad worker at the beginning of 
his first period of unem iryaoot a in a benefit year; no application is required 
for subsequent periods in t 

* Payments are for dah hak 9 in ae | registration pe riods, the aver- 
age amount is av sverage for all compensable periods Rot adjusted for 
recovery of overpayments or settiement of underpayments. 

¥ Adjusted for recovery of overpayments and settlement of underpayments, 

u tai 8 an unduplicated count of insured 1 under the 
State, UCFE, and veterans programs, and that covered by the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act. 


Sovrcs: U. 8 Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Securit 
for all items except railroad unemployment insurance, whieD are popes 
by the U. 8. Railroad Retirement Board 
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B.—Labor Turnover 
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(4) Reports from plants affected by work stoppages are excluded from the 
turnover series, but the employment series reflect the influence of such 


stop 
+ Beginning with data for October 1952, components may not add to total 


separation rates because of rounding. 
Norte: Fora description of these series, see Techniques of Preparing Major 


BLS Statistical Series, BLS Bull. 1168 (1954). 
Source: U. 8S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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month to midmonth; 


the calendar month. 
rinting and publishing 


tndustry and some seasonal industries are exetnded from turnover; 


f 


ges durin 


turnover rates are not comparable with the ehan, 
ges from mi 


(3) Turnover rates tend to be understated because small firms are not as 
prominent in the turnover sample as in the employment sample; and 


1 Month-to-month changes in total employment in manufacturing indu’s- 


tries as indicated by labor 
(2) Industry coverage is not identical, as the 


(1) The labor turnover series measure chan 


shown by the Bureau’s employment series for the following reasons: 
while the employment series measures chan 
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Grain-mill products_.................. 


Food and kindred products. .............. 
Meat products_. 


board mills. 
and bores_. 


alners 


Chemicals and allied products............ 


__sidT 


a, 
Broad-woven fabric mills. ..._........ 


Knit anderwear..____- 
Dyeing and finishing textiles___.._.... 


Full-fashioned hosiery ............. 
Seamless hosiery................-. 


Woolen and worsted._............ 


Cotton, silk, synthetic fiber.._.... 
Knitting mills. ... 


a See 


erages: 
Tobacco manufactures. _.................. 
structural wood products.......... 
Furniture and fixtures. ................... 


 citattiptiantihancndtniccundtl 


Men's and boys’ furnishings and work 
Lumber and wood products (except fur- 
Millwork. plywood, and prefabricated 


Other furniture and fixtures_.......... 
Paper and allied products._........... 


Sawmills and planing mills. ..._ 
Household furniture. ................. 


Logging camps and contractors. ...... 


Oarpets, rugs, other floor coverings... 
Apparel and other finished textile prod- 
Men’s and boys’ suits and coats_____ _. 


pO aaa ae 
Pulp, paper, and 
Paperboard cont 


Cigars... _. 
Yarn an 


Textile-mill 


, curried, and fin 


Petroleum refining ................... 


Rubber products__- 
Leather: tanned 


Footwear (except rubber) _...........- 
Stone, clay, and glass products__.._._. 


Tires and inner tubes................. 


Industrial inorganic chemicals... ...- 
Industrial organic chemicals... ......- 


Products of petroleum and coal........... 
Leather and leather products_...__.- 


, and rolling 


Biast furnaces, steelworks, 
mills. 
Iron and steel foundries__._. 


Glass and 
Primary metal industries. ................ 


Primary smeiting and refining of non- 


ferrous metals: 


ing of 


Primary smelting and refin 
copper, lead, and zine....._..... 
Rolling, drawing, and alloying of non- 


ferrous metals: 


Rolling, drawing, and alloying of 


Iron and steel forgings............ 


Other primary metal industries: 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE B-2. Labor turnover rates in selected industries \—Continued 
[Per 100 employees] 
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Discharges 








1958 








Monufacturing—Continued 
Fabricated metal pretame (except - 
Rance, machinery, and transportation 
equipment) 
Cutlery, handtools, and hardware__... 
Cuties and edge tools 
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—_- & 


Oil burners, nonelectric heating 
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Fabricated structura! metal —S 
Metal s/amping, coating, and en- 
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Machinery (except electrical) 
Engines and turbines 
Agricultural maeht 
Construction and mining machinery. 
Metalworking machinery 
Machine tools 
Metalworking machinery (except 
machine tools) 
Machine-tool 
Special-industry machinery (except 
metalworking machtnery) 
Genera! industrial machinery 
Office and store machines and devices 
ents and household ma- 
chines 
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Electrica! machinery 
Electrical generating, transmission, 
distribution, and industrial ap- 
paratus.._.-...- 
Communication equipmen 3 
Radios, phonographs, television 
sets. and equipment. 
Telephone, telegraph, and related 
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op 
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Electrical —, lamps, and mis- 





Transportation content 
Motor vehicles and equipment 


BNHAOs oO 


Aircraft engines and parts___. 
Aircraft propellers and parts. 
a od oo parts and equip- 


Shi one oo bnilding and repairing. 

Ratlroad Ses pp mam 
Locomotives and parts___ i 
Railroad and street cars_._._..._. 

Other transportation equipment 


Instruments and related products_....._- 
Photographic apparatus 
Watches and clocks 
Professional and scientific tnstru- 
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Miscellaneous manufacturing tndustries__ 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware 


Nonmenufacturing 


Metal mining... 
Iron mining 
pee pd mining 
Lead and tine mining... 


Anthracite mining 
Bituminous-coal mining................. 
Communication: 
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Telegraph #....._.._. 














1 Bee footnote | and Note, table B-1, 4 Not available, 
4 a See een 3, table 6-2. . : Less than 0.05. 
‘or nition, see footnote 4, ta A-2, except that the labor turnover * Data relate to domestic em t 
series excludes the printing, publishing, and allied industriesgroup, and = *Formerly titled  Ansensttn® Dens enuena 


following todustries canning and preserving; women’s, misses’, 
outerwear; and fertilizer, " . ae Sourcs: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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TABLE C-1. Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees \—Con. 
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1 i er of these series, panty oat tables A-2 and A-3. 

For mining, manufacturing ndries, and cleaning and dyeing plants, 
data refer to Pee a eye ee ge Bp For the remaining 
snd working unless ae noted, data relate to nonsapervisory employees 
and w su perv iso! 

Data for the most pool month are — to revision without notation. 

* For definition, see footnote 3, table A 
: For definition, qt footnote 4, table A- + 
* Averages shown for 1955 are ‘not strictly comparable with those for later 


years. 

‘ Italicized tities which follow sre components of this industry. 

* Data a with January 1957 are not strictly comparable with those 
shown for earlier ¥ 

for Ciass Tt I railroads (exclu ding swite’ and terminal companies) 

ion based upon monthly data summarized in the M-300 report by the Inter- 
state Commerce Coramission and reiate to all employees who received pay 
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tOphthalinic goods—New series beginning with January 1958; 
parable with previously published date. om ble data for thee comer 
series for January 1958 are $65.36 and $1.72. eekly hours remain com- 
parable. 

Note: Fors description of these series, see Techniques of Preparing Major 
BLS Statistical Series, BLS Bull. 1168 (1954). “ 

Sovece: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics for all 
series except that for Class I railroads (see foo footnote 7). 
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TABLE C-8. Indexes of aggregate weekly man-hours in industrial and construction activity ' 
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4 Average hourly earnings, excluding overtime, 


1 Beginning with the qn 1957 issue, the data shown in this 
table are not comparable with those published in previous issues. 

® Derived by assuming that the overtime hours shown in table 
C-—5 are paid for at the rate of time and one-half. 


See footnote 1, table A-2. 
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D.—Consumer and Wholesale Prices 
TABLE D-1. Consumer Price Index'—United States city average: All items and major groups of items 
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Norte: For a description of this series, see Techniques of Preparing Major 
BLS Statistical Series, BLS Bull. 1168 (1954). ” i na 
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TABLE D-3. Consumer Price Index '—United States city average 
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TABLE D-6. Consumer Price Index '—Food and its subgroups, by city 
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‘ Bee footnote 3, table D-2, 
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TABLE D-8, Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities ' 
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TABLE D-9. Indexes of wholesale prices, by economic sectors ! 
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TABLE E-1. Work stoppages resulting from labor-management disputes ' 
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